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CHAPTER I 





PHYSICAL ASPFCTS. 


Tux district known as the Santal Parganas, which forms the south- ae 
eastern portion of the Bhagalpur Division, lies botween 23° 40’ roy. 
and 25‘ 18’ north latitude, and betweon 86° 28’ and 87° 57” east 
longitude. It contains a population of 1,809,737 persons, as ascer- 
tained by the census of 1901, and it extends over 5,470 square 
miles. It is thus almost as large as the three English counties of 
Cornwall, Devon and Somerset, and it has nearly throe-quarters 

of a million more inhabitants. Its greatest leugth is 120 miles 
from the Gangos on the north-cast to tho river Baraka: on the 
south-west ; its average length from north to south is about 100 
miles, and its breadth from west to east is nearly the same. 
Dumka, or Nayé Dumka, is the administrative headquarters of 

the district. 

The Santal Parganas arc bounded on the north by the districts pounda- 
of Bhagalpur and Purnea; on the east by Malda, Murshidabad ties. 
and Birbhiim; on the south by Burdwan and Manbhiim ; and on 
the west by Hazaribagh, Monghyr and Bhagalpur. The boundary 
on the north and the east of ihe district is defined for some distance 
by the river Ganges, which separates the Santal Parganas from 
Purnea and Malde, while portions of the southern boundary 
coincide with the Barakar and Ajai rivers, which separate it 
from Manbhiim and Burdwan. 

The district is an upland tract with a hilly backbone running Configura- 
from north to south. To the north and east il is flanked by a “ou. 
long but narrow strip of alluvial soil hemmed in between the 
river Gangee and the Rajmahal Hills. These hills rise abruptly 
from the “plains, forming a wall 1,000 to 2,000 feet high, which 
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juts out jnto the Gangetic valley and forces the Ganges to bend 
to the east before it finally takes its southerly course to the sea. 
From Sahibganj they stretch southwards in an estemsive range, 
which is divided into two portions by the Burhait or Munjhwa 
valley. This range and its outliers form a central block of hilly 
country, some 2,100 square miles in area, of which 1,356 square 
miles aro included in the Government estate of the Damin-i-koh. 
To the north-went of tho range lies a level fertile tract known us 
Tappa Manihari, and to the west and’ south the hills give placo 
to a series of rolling ridges and undulating uplands, from which 
rise isoluted hills and 1idges of sharp and often fantastic 
outline. 

Broadly speaking, the district may be divided into three parts, 
viz., the billy portion, which covers ubout throe-eiglths of the entire 
area, the rolling country covering half of if, and the flat country, 
which occupies the remainder. The hilly pat of the district 
stretches continuously for about 100 miles from the Ganges at 
Sahibgan] to the southern boundary of the distiict a little north 
of Suri, Itis made up of »® medley of bill ranges and valleys, 
and includes the whole of the Damm-i-koh and the souther. and 
eastern portions of the Dumka subdivision. The hills are in 
many parts still covered with jungle, while in the valleys, some 


of which are of considerable size, are scattered small villages 


surrounded by cultivated clearings. The rolling country includes 
the whole of the west and south-west of the district. It contains 
long ridges with intervening depressions, in places rocky ard in 
places covered with scrub jungle. The third division consists of 
» fringe of low land between tho Ganges and tho hills, which is 
largely cultivated with rice and liable to annual inundation. 
Beginning at the north-west corner of the district (Tappa Mani- 
hari) it forms a narrow and practically continuous strip of alluvial 
soil, shout 120 miles long, lying for the most part along the Loop 
Line of the East Indian Railway in the Rajmahal and Pakaur 
subdivisions. Tis total area is about 500 square miles. 

Tn the alluvial tract to the south-oast the scenery resembles 
that of the Gangetic valley, but is relioved from tameness by the 
background of hills, The scenery is far more picturesque in the 
hilly and undulating tracts which make up the rest of the district, 
and has been well described by Mr. H. McPherson, 1cs. “The 
upland country, which is now a land of smiling cultivation, is not 
devoid of hills, but these are either isolated peaks like Phuljori 
or small ranges like Teor. Their isolation makes them promine 
and they stand up boldly, breaking the monotony of the landse 
and making a striking addition to the prospect, Phuljori is 2,300 
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feet high, and Teor just under 2,000 foet. They are both in the 
subdivision of Deoghar, from every open point of which glimpees 
van ba caught of distant Parasnath, the sacred mountain of the 
Jains, msing 4,500 feet into the western sky, some 380 miles 
across the Hazaribagh border. Although the western uplands 
contain many picturesque sputls, they are for the most part tame 
and uninteresting, and most of tho natural beauty of the district 
is confined to the hills on the east. 

“Here the {oil of climbing up the steep hillsides is always 
rewarded with magnificent views. In the way of mountain pass 
and woodland scunery I know of nothing finer than the hill roads 
betweon Katikund and Amrapira in the southorn hills, whoro 
the forests aro protected by the State. In the deopor ranges of 
the northern hills I have wandcred over a {tumbled confusion of 
lofty hills and deep valleys affording views which approach in 
beauty those of the lower Himalayas; and nothing can be noblor 
than the prospect from the crest of the north-eastern circlo of 
hills between Sahibganj and Rajmahal, where ono looks down the 
steep hillsides upon the silver stream of the Ganges and the fertile 
plains beyond, extending as far as the eye can reach. ””* 

The principal rango in the district is that of the Rajmahal Hr 
Hills, which stretch from Sahibganj on the Ganges to Nangal- Srtnne: 
bangaé on the Rampur Hat road close to the south-castern bounds fijmabal 
ary of the district. They consist of a succession of hills, plateaux, 
valleys and ravines, the genoral elevation cf which varies from 
500 to 800 fect abovo “een-lovel, though some hills have an 
altitude of 1,500 feet and a few are said to rise to the height 
of 2,000 feot. Among these loftier peaks may be mentioned 
Mahuagarhi (1,665 feet), which it was at one time proposed to 
make a sanitarium, though the valleys by which it is reached 
are notoriously unhealthy. The highest points in the range are 
believed to be Mori, a fine peak about 2,000 feet in altitude, and 
Sendgarsa, both of which overlook the Burhait valley. This, the 
central valley of the hills, extends over 24 miles from north to 
south with an average width of 5 miles. It is surrounded by 
hills, but thers are five narrow passes leading to the plains—ihe 
Chaparbhita to the south-west, the Manjhwa to the north-west 
in the direction of Bhagalprs, the Ghatiari to the east, the Margo 
to the south-east, and a fifth north-east to Rajmahal. The valley 
is drained by the river Morel or Moran, which, flowing from the 
north, has scoured out a long ravine, and by the Gumani coming 
‘om the south-west through the Chaparbhita pass These rivers 


eS ee 
* Report.on the Survey and Settlement Operations in the Santal Parganas, 1909. 
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meet ateBurhait, and the united stream, which is called the 
Gumani, flows along the Ghatiari pass, and thence through the 
plains to the Ganges. Further south the Bansloi, o ‘finy broad 
stream, intorsects the hills, flowing along the Pachwara or Kendwi 
pass, which runs through the range from cast to west. There are 
also numerous small streams flowing down nearly every ravine and 
valley, which afford an abundance of pure fresh water. To the 
north-east the hills abut upon the Ganges, leaving only a narrow 
passage ulong which the Loop Line of the East Indian Railway 
passes, This belt contracts towards the north, leaving a still 
narrower passago, which wasin Mughal times pass of great 
strategic importanco. ‘It was known as the “ Key of Bengal,” and 
was defended by the fortresses of Tclidgarhi and Sakrigali, of 
which the ruins may still be seen. 

Tho interior of the range is not well known, but within its 
limiis there are scones of varied beauty, which contrast with its 
somewhat bluff oxterior as seen from the railway on the cast. 
Hero there may be seer hills crowded one upon another, steep 
narrow ravines, wide valleys, sharp ridges and small plateaux. 
Among these ihe Santals aud Puharias have thoir villages, which 
are often picturesquely situated on the brow of a stoep hill, with 
cultivated fields and grass lands stretching beyond them.. In the 

south and south-west there are broad tablelands on the crests of 
tho ridges, which contain strotches of arable land. Throughout 
the rest of the range rugged peaks and ridges prevail, but the slope 
of the interior valleys is gentle and affords scope for the plough— 
and wherever a plough can work, the Santal settloments are found, 
whether on {ho summit or the slope. The villages of the Paharias 
are situated on tho hill tops, the approach to which often consists of 
boulders piled one upon another. Millets, seryuja (Guizotia 
oleifera), pulscs, and even rice may be seen covering the hills, 
while mangoes, jack fruit troes and palm trees thrive luxuriantly. 
The slopes yield large quantities of ban:boos and firewood, and the 
spiked millet is grown in patches everywhero, A large trade has 
recently spring up in salai grass (Ischemum angustifolium), 
which is brought down from the hills to Sahibganj, where it is 
baled and despatched by rail to the paper mills in the neighbour- 
hood of Calcutta. This sabai cultivation has resulted in the 
denudation of the outer hills, and has given them that bluff 
appearance which the traveller observes from the railway. 

A large portion of the range is included in the Damin-i-koh, 
a Persian name meaning ‘the skirts of the hills.” Thisis a 
Government vslate with an area of 1,356 square miles, the extreme 
length of which from north to south is 70 miles; its width near 
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the centre of the hills is 30 miles, but to the north and+ south it 
contracts to 16 miles. 

The Rajmahal Hills havo been described as “classio ground for 
the study of Indian geology.”’* They consist of a succession of 
basaltic lava flows or traps with interstratifications of shale and 
sandstone, The sedimentary bands are held to have been deposited 
in the intervals of time which elapsed between the volcanic out- 
bursts, by tho circumstance that the different bands of shalo and 
sandstone differ from each other in mineral charactor, aud algo that 
the upper surface of the shaly beds has sometimes been hardened 
and altered by the contact of the overlying basalt, whilst the lower 
surface is never affected. The sedimentary bands are chiefly 
composed of hard white and grey shale, carbonaceous shale, white 
and grey sandstone, and hard qaartzose grit. The trap rocks are 
all dark coloured dolerites. They vary in character from a fine 
grained, very tough and hard rock (anamesite), ringing under tho 
hammer, and with the edges of its fracture almost as sharp as those 
of a quartzite, to a comparatively soft, coarsely crystulline busalt. 
The latter usually contains olivine in large quantities. 

Very little light is thrown on the source of the basaltic rocks 
by any ‘observations within the Rajmahal area. Dykes are rare, 
and there is only one instance known of an intrusive mass which 
may mark the site of an old volcanic outburst. This is close t6 
the village of Simra, where a group of small conical hills occurs, 
composed of pinkish trachyte, porphyritic in places and surrounded 
by Damodar rocks. The surface of the ground is much obscured 
by superficial deposits, but there appears good rcason for supposiag 
that the core of a voleanic vent is here exposed. It appears not 
an unfrequent occurrence that the later outbursts from a volcano 
are nore silicious than earlier eruptions, and that a volcanic core, 
even when the lava flows have been doleritic, should itself prove 
trachytic, when exposed by denudation. This may be due to the 
solution of the highly silicious metamorphic rocks through which 
the outburst took placo Ly the molten lava remaining in the fissure 
after the eruption, and the consequent conversion of that lava 
from a basic into an acid rock. : 

The bedded basaltic traps of these hills, with their associated 
sedimentary beds, attain a thickness of at least 2,000 feet, of which 
the non-volcamic portion never exceeds 100 feet in the aggregate, 
There is also ar. important bed of laterite in these hills, Mahua- 
gerhi, the highest plateau in the, range (1,650 foot above the sea), 
being capped by this formation. The laterite is, in places, as much 





®V. Ball, Geology of the Rajaakal Hille, Memoirs, Geo. Surv. Ind. Vol. X11, 
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as 200 feet thick, and it slopes gradually from the western scarp 
of tho hills, where it atlains its highest elevation, to the Gangetic 
plain on the cast. 

The Rajmahal Hills have givon their namo to a series of the 
Gondwara system, and thero is also a group of sandstones and 
conglomerates called the Dubrajpur group after the village of 
that name.* 

The following remarks of Sir T, Hf. Holdich are of interest as 
showing tho great age of the Rajmahal Hills:—“ We are faced 
with tho almost indisputable fact that the India of the Aravallist and 
of the Rajmahal Tlills was but an extension from South Africa. 
The evidence which has been collected to prove this ancient con- 
nection seems to be conclusive. Dlants of Indian and African coal 
measures are identical, and not only plants, but the fauna of that 
period claim a similar affinity. Noar the coast of South Africa a 
series of beds occur which is similar in all respects to an existing 
Rajmahal series..,. This land connection must have existed at 
the commencement of cretuccous times.” Again he says, speaking 
of the prehistoric continent—“There was no Gangetic basin in 
those days, and it was probuble that {he Rajmahal Hills and 
the hills of Assam continued the land area to the Himalayas 
east of Sikkim.” He then speaks of later earth movements, and 
econtinues—“ Another result of this suecession of earth movements 
was the formution of that great Indo-Gangetie depression which 
forms one of the natural geographical divisions of India. The 
break in the connection between the Rajmahal and Assam hills, 
which gave an opening for the eastward flow of the Ganges, is 
comparatively recont.”’$ 

In the south-east of the Dumka subdivision, south of the 
Bréhmani rivor, there is a small range of hills known as the 
Ramgarh Hills. These hills are an extension of the Rajmahal 
range, but ihey are not so high and they have a more rounded and 
undulating outline. The highest peak is Karakata, which is a 
land-mark for all the country round, as it risos in dome-shaped 
prominence from the block of hills constituting the group. 

Geologically, the Ramgarh Hills are interesting, both the 
Dubrajpur and Barikar subdivisions of the Gondwari system 


* This account of the geology of the Rajmahal Hills is condensed from the 
notices of it contained in The Manual of the Geology of India by R. D. Oldham 
(pp, 174-6, 376). 

tT * Oldest of ‘all the physica] features which intersect the continent is the range 
of mountaina known as the Aravallis, which strikes acroas the Peninsula from 
noith-east to south-west, overlooking the sandy wastes of Rajputina.” [Imperial 
Gasetteer of India, 1907, vol. I, p.1.7 

+ India (Regions of the World Series), pp. 8, 9, 10. 
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being represented in them. Tho Dubrajpur subdivision tis found 
in a narrow strip with faulled western boundary along the western 
bordersef the rango. It consists of coarse grits and conglomerates, 
often ferruginous, containing quartz and gneiss pebbles, with 
occasionally hard and durk ferruginous bands. If, is unconformably 
overlaid by the Rajmahal group, consisting chiefly of bedded 
basic volcanic lavas of tho nature of dolerites and basalts Basio 
dykes scattered through the gneiss arca represent the underground 
portion of these eruptions. Iutercalate botween successive lava 
flows are aqueous, sedimentary layers containing fossil plants 
similar to {house fuund near Jubbulpore and in Cutch, 

Further west two parallel ranges of hills stretch in an eastorly Other hill 
direction from Mosunjor to Ranibahal They present a landscape ™"8°* 
of considerable beauty as seen from the Mosanjor bungalow, which 
looks out on a picturesque grouping of hills and dales said to rival 
the hills of the Damin-i-koh in iis effects. These ranges, after 
crossing the Mor at Ranibahal, form the Satgarh group in (a/uk 
Muhunmadabad, north of Jagdispur, and finally merge into the 
Sapchala hills, one of a group of ranges passing through ¢d/uks 
Sapchala, Lakhanpur, Sankara and Kumrabad, which attain a 
considerable height in the two ¢duks first named. The Sapchala 
range breaks up into isolated hillocks after crossing the Nunbil 
river ; and north of it, near Dumka, there aro a number of other 
detached hills, which rise abruptly fium the plains in sharp conical 
masses. Tho most important of these are {he Lagwa hills near 
Nuvihat and the Mikra hills on the borders of the Deoghar 
subdivision. 

In tho latter subdivision thore are no continuous ranges, such 
hills as exist being isolated peaks in the middle of the plains. 
The most striking are (1) Phuljori (2,312 fect), 18 miles east of 
Madhupur railway station, (2) Degaria (1,715 feet), 3 miles west 
of Baidyanath junction, (3) Patharda (1,505 fect), 8 miles west of 
Madhbupur railway station, (4) Trikut Parvat, commonly known as 
Tiur (or Toor) Pahar, 10 miles east of Baidyanath-Deoghar, which 
is 1,505 feet above the plains and about 2,500 foot above sea-level. 
Less important, though picturesque in appearance, are the peaks 
known as Jakwe, midway between Madhupur and Baidyanath, 
Belmi near Phaljori, Paboi 6 miles south-cast of Tiur, and Makro, 
8 miles east of Paboi. With tho exception of Phuljori, Tiur, 
Patharda, Degaria and Jalwe, which contain sé/ and bamboo 
jungle, these hills are mere rocky excrescences. In the Jamtara 
subdivision also there arc a few detached hills of no great; size, the 
Highest being Ghati (1,181 fect) and Malanch& (863 feet), on 
which stand Government trigonometrical survey pillars. 
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The general slope of the country is from north-west to south- 
east, except in the small alluvial tract lying between the Rajmahal 
Hills and the Bhagalpur boundary, where the land slopes ‘towards 
the north-west and sends its drainage to the Ganges. The valloy 
of the Barakar separates the south-west of the district from the 
Chota-Nagpur plateau, but here also the inclination is to the 
south-east, and the Ajai and Mor, with their numerous tributaries, 
oarry the drainage of the wostern half of the district not into the 
Barakar, but into the Bhagirathi below Murshidabad. The 
streams which rise within the Rajmahal Hills follow the same 
general direction as those of the south-western uplands, 7.e., from 
north-west {0 south-east, and, issuing through passes in the hills, 
join the Ganges after it has made its great curve southwards 
below Sahibganj. With the exception of the Ganges, the rivers 
of the district are hill streams, with well-defined channels and 
high banks In the rains they come down in flocd and become 
rapid (torrents, impassable owing to the velocity of the current, 
which gathers force as it sweeps down over rocky beds. In the 
hot season they are reduced to a mere thread of water not 
more than 2 feet deep, with a gentle stream trickling through 
the sand. The ,following is a Llrief account of the’ principal 
rivers. , 

The Ganges first touches on this district a few miles west of 
Teliagarhi, und flows eastwards as far as Sakrigali, where it bends 
to the south-east leaving the district o short distance below Udhua 
Nullah, The average width of its bed is about 3 miles, but 
the stream does not fill its channel in the hot weather, and almost 
invariably overflows it in the rains, There have been considerable 
changes in this portion of its course within historic times. To the 
north it furmerly ran under the walls of the fort at Teliagarhi, but 
the main stream is now far away and the East Indian Railway 
line runs along the alluvial deposit it has formed. To the 
east the main stream formerly flowed close to Rajmahal, and 
about 1640 washed away many of the buildings in the city ; but 
it is clear from Tavernier’s account that by 1666 it had taken 
another course and was fully half a league away from Rajmahal. 
In 1860, when the Loop Line of the East Indian Railway was 
extended 1o this town, an arm of the Ganges ran immediately 
under the station, forming a navigable channel for steamers and 
boats of all sizes. In 1863-64 the river abandoned this channel, 
leaving an alluvial bank in its place, and Rajmahal was till 1879 
8 miles distant from the main stream of the Ganges, and could 
only be approached by large boats during the rains, In‘ that 
year the Ganges returned to its old bed, but in 1882 it showed 
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indications of again deserting it. Steamers are still able to 
approach the bank, but in consequence of these changes the bulk 
of trade has been transferred to Sahibganj. Rajmahal still retains 
the local traffic ucross the Ganges with the Malda district, but 
it is reported that the river is again giving indications of deserting 
the town. 

The most important river in the north of the district is the Gumini, 
Gumani, which rises in {he Rajmahal Hills in the extreme east of 
the Godda subdivision and makes its way north-east through the 
gorges which it has scoured out for itself. At Burhait it is joined 
by the Morel river coming down from ihe north, and from this 
point the Gumani flows a short distance to the east and then tums 
sharply-to the south. Finally, after a winding course of some 
30 or 40 miles, it emerges from the hills and flowing eastwards 
makes its way across the plains, falling into the Ganges a short 
distance beyond the boundary of this district. - 

The Bansloi rises at a bill called Bans Pahar in the Godda Bansloi. 
subdivision, and flowing in a general easterly direction, forms the 
northern boundary of the Dumka subdivision, separating it from 
the Godda and Pakaur subdivisions. It emerges into the Dumka 
Damin through the Pachwara pass, and then meanders along its 
northern boundary past tho Silingi and Kuskiré bungalows. It 
leaves the district near Meheshpur, and flowing past Muraraj 
station on the East Indian Railway devouches in the Bhagirathi, 

The Brahmani rises in the west of the Dudliua lills in the Brahman’, 
north of the Dumka subdivision, and flowing through Pharssemul 
and Sankara form the southern boundary of the ‘Dumka Damin, 
It passes by the Jhilimili and Mosnia bungalows in the Damin-i- 
koh, and leaving the Dumka subdivision at Darin-Mauleswar 
enters the Birbhiim district and joins the Bhagirathi after crossing 
the East Indian Railway at Nalhati station. Its main tributaries 
are the Gumro and Ero, which drain the watershed between the 
Ramgarh and the Dain hills. 

The Mor, which drains the central portion of the Santa] Mor. 
Parganas, rises in the Tiur hills at the extreme north-east corner 
of the Deogher subdivision. Entering the Dumka subdivision at 
its north-western corner, it follows a winding south-easterly course 
through it, passing close to Damka and Kumrabad, where a line 
of rocky boulders rises high from its bed, Leaving the sub- 
division at Amjora, it passes into the Birbhim district, and joins 
the Bhagirathi after crossing the East Indian Railway at Sainthia 
station. It is known as the Motihari in its upper course, and it is 
only after Its junction with the Bhurbhuri in taluk Nawada that 
it takes the name of Mor. Another name for the stream is 
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Morakhi, or Mayiirakshi, the peacock-eyed, ic, having wator as 
lustrous as the eyo of a peacock, 

The following are the main tributarios of tho Mor, The 
Bhurbhuri rises on the east of the Dudhua hills and joins il at 
Nawada. ‘I'he Dhobai, which rises in the Godda subdivision, flows 
eastwards and southwards aftor crossing the Bhagalpur-Suri road, 
and skirting the base of the Lagwa hill, joins the Mor three miles 
above its confluence with the Bhurbhuri. The Tipra, coming from 
the west, joins the Mor at Phuljori two miles further south, the 
Pusaro joins it in ¢é/uk Dhuria, and the Bhamri in Beludabar. 
The Nuubil rises in tho east of the Deoghar subdivision, and 
entering the subdivision in ¢a/uk Singro follows a south-custerly 
course. Then passing through Goremala, it joins the river Sidh 
at Babupur. The Sidh rises in the south-cast corner of the 
Doogarh subdivision, and flows south-east and then east. through 
the Jamtara and Dumka subdivisions, joimng the Mor a few miles 
north of the borders of Birbhtm. The Dauna rises in ¢é/ok 
Sankara north of the Rampur Hat road, crosses it at the 8th mile, 
then meanders on the east of the Suri road, and falls into the 
Mor, after crossing the latter road at the 10th mile. 

The Ajai rises in the Monghyr district, and after draining the 
north-western corner of the Deoghar subdivision, flows in a south- 
easterly direction through its centre, beg joined from the west 
by tho Pathro below Sarath, and further south by the Jainti. 
Both these tributaries rise in the Hazaribagh district. The Ajai 
enters the Jamtara subdivision ai Kajra and flowing southwards 
forms the southern Loundary of the district from Kusbedia, a few 
miles east of the railway station at Mihijam, to Afzalpur at the 
extrome southern point of the Santal Parganas 

The most picturesque waterfall in the district is that called 
Motijharna, i.e., the pearl cascade. This is situated about two 
miles south-west of the Maharajpur railway station at the head of 
a picturesque glen of the Rajmahal Hills. There are two falls, 
each 50 or 60 feet in height, by which the water of a small hill 
stream tumbles down over two ledges of rock. There are also 
two small falls or cascades on the Brahmani and Bansloi rivers. 
The first is at Singhpur, where the Brahmani river dashes over an 
extensive bed of basalt, which here crosses the stream at right 
angles and forms a fall of about 10 feet. The other is 18 miles to 
the north close to the village of Kuskira, where the bed of the 
Bansloi river is‘crossed by a broad belt of basalt causing a fall 
of about 12 feet in height. The action of the water has worn 
the rock into a number of deep cup-like depressions, sothe of which 
are of considerable size. In the centre of the stream, sbelow the 
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falls, stands an isolated group of colossal basaltic columns, one of 
which was measured by Captain Sherwill in 1851 and found 
to be 4% tect in ciroumference. 

There are several hot springs in the Pakaur and Dumka sub- Hor 
divisions. In the formor the hottest spring is ono called simply 8°8*¢* 
Laulaudah (the Santal name for hot wate1), which is situated near 
the bank of a small stream called the Boru, about half a mile 
north-west of Sibpur village in the Maheshpur outpost. Another 
hot spring noar Birki in the same outpost is called Baramasia and 
by the Santals Bhumuk, Inthe Dumka subdivision six hot 
springs have been disvovered, viz ——(1) Jhariya Pani near Gopi- 
kandar, (2) Tatloi on the bank of the Bhurbhuri river near Palasi, 
(3) Nunbil near Kendghata, 94 miles south-west of Kumrabad, 
(4) Tapat Pani on tho left bank of the Mor, 1} miles north of 
Kumrabad, (5) Susum Pani on the opposite bank of the Mor, close 
to the village of Baghmiara, 34 miles to the south-cast of Tapat 
Pani, and (6) Bhumka on the right bank of ihe same river } mile 
from Ranibahal. Further particulars of the springs will be found 
in an article by Colonel Waddell published in the Journal of ihe 
Asiatic Socicty of Bengal in 1890, Since that date another spring 
culled Patalganga made its appearance at Numbhat some six years 
ago. 

“ Most of tho hot springs,” writes Colonel Waddell, “ are held» 
in considerable repute by the natives in the ucighbourhood as 
potent remedios, especially for itch, ulcors and other shin uffec- 
tions. But a most essential part of the process of cure consists 
in the preliminary worship which must be paid to the presiding 
deity of the spring. Nearly all of theso springs aro worshipped 
by the Hindu and semi-aboriginal villagors in the vicinity; for 
these strange outbursts of heated water are regarded by them as 
supernatural phenomena and the especial exprossion of the 
presence of a deity. The deity usually worshipped at the springs 
by the semi-aborigines is Mat& or Mai, the “ mother” goddess— 
one of the forms of Kali—and large melas are hold in her honour. 
She is especially, worshipped by those suffering from itch and other 
skin diseases, also by the barren, both male and female, who all 
bathe in the water and drink some of it. Goats, etc., are sacri- 
ficed to her, and the rocks are daubed with vermilion or red-lead, 
and pieces of coloured rags are tied to the nearest bush or troe in 
her worship. At Nunbil the goddess is called Nynbil Devi, and 
she is believed to especially reside in a large ed/ tree over the 
spring. At, Jhariyathe Bhuiya ghdiwdls (of Dravidian type, 
with ‘short frizzly hair) worship, with fowl sacrifice and offerings 
of rice, the spirit of Sonmon Pande, a Brahman priest, who is 
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said to have died there. The more Hinduized worshippers, how- 
ever, believe that their favourite god Mahadeva is specially 
present at all those hot springs, and to him they’thwre offer 
worship, 
“Curiously enough, the thermal springs of relatively low tem- 
perature, which might perhaps be termed ‘ warm’ rather thun 
hot springs, are believed by the villagers to be hotter in the very 
early morning, and to become cooler as the day advancos, This 
opinion is evidently founded on the loose subjective sensation of 
the villagers, who in the cool of the morning remark that the 
spring, being hotter than the atmosphere, gives a sensation of 
decided heat: which contrast becomes less marked during the 
day when the sun has heated up the carth and air, causing these to 
approach tle temperature of the spring.’* Thesame phenumenon 
waa noticed by Professor Ball, who wrote:—‘“ Cases of hot springs 
have been reported to occur in these (Rajmahal) hills, but I did 
not moet with any that were more than tepid. The natives sey 
that in most of them the water is warm in the winter and cocl 
in the summer. This is, of course, due to the contrast afforded 
by the temperaturo of the surrounding atmosphere at the different 
seasons, ‘Lhe principal springs which [ have visited were near the 
villages of Ruksi, Rajbhita und Puraya, west of Burio. There 
sis also one on the Chuparbhita range and another in the valley 
north-east of Burhait not far from the Muhadeo cave,’’*t 
Archean gneiss and Gondwana rocks constitule the greater 
portion of the Santal Parganas, the latter represented principally 
by the voleanic rocks of the Rajmahal Hills, which occupy an 
elevated strip of land along the castern border, while to the west 
the undulating area that constitutes {he greater part of the district 
consists of Bongal gneiss, which is remarkable for the great 
variety of crystalline rocks which if contains, The Gondwana 
division consists of the Talcher, Damodar, Dubrajpur and Raj- 
mahal groups. The Talcher and Damodar belong to the lower 
Gondwanas, and the other two groups to the upper. The volcanic 
rocks of the Rajmahal group are the predominant member of the 
series, and they constituté the greatest portion of the hills of that 
name. They are basic lavas resembling those of the Deccan trap 
and vary in their coarser types from a dolerite to a compact basalt 
in the finer-grained varieties, A trachytic intrusion situated in 


~ Some new and little known hot springs in South Bihar, J. A. 8. B., Part II, 
1890, pages 224— 35, 
+ Geology of the Rajmahal Hills, Memoirs, Geological Survey of ‘ndis, Wlume 
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the Hur ocoal-field, about 22 miles south-east of Golgong, 
although petrologically quite different from the basic basalts and 
doleriteg, miay nevertheless belong to tho same volcanic series, 
Sedimentary beds, consisting principally of hard white shales and 
sometimes also of hard quartzose grits or carbonaceous black shales, 
occur frequently intercalated between successive flows, and these 
are of great interest on uccount of the beautifully preserved 
fossil plants which they contain. They aro mostly cycadaceous 
plants together with sume ferns and conifers and are identical 
with those found in the upper Gondwana at Jubbulpore, in Cutch 
and various other places, and have beon of great assistance to 
geologists in determining the ago of the series. 

In the Rajmuhal Hills, the Gondwana groups underlying the 
volcanic group are found principally along the western border of 
the range. The outcrops are very discontinuous, owing partly 
to the faulled nature of the wostern boundary, and partly to the 
overlaps between the different members, which in the case of the 
Barakars, Dubrajpur and Rajmahal amount tv ao well-marked 
unconformity. The Talchers are very poorly represented, Thoy 
consist of the usual greonish silts and sandstones with only a 
local development of the well-known boulder bed. These rocks 
are supposed to be of glacial origin. ‘The next group is the most 
important from an economic point of view, as it contains the coal 
measures. Along the western border of the hills it constitutes 
several coal-fields, which, enumerated from north to south, aro (1) 
the Hura coal-field, a tract about 15 miles long from north to 
south, commencing about 13 miles south-cast of Colyong; (2) the 
Chaparbhita coal-field about 10 miles further south in the valley 
of the Gumani; (3) the Pachwara field in the Bansloi valley; 
and (4) the Brahmani coal-field in the valley of the river from 
which it derives its name. 

In the three southern fields the Damodai rocks aro lithologi- 
cally similar to the Barakar beds of the Raniganj coal-field, 
consisting of alternations of grit, sandstone and shale, with occa- 
sional beds of inferior coal. ‘he conl-mousures of the Hura field 
are lithologically different : ibey consist of friablo felspathic grits 
and soft white shales, with a few thick seams of inferior coal, and 
correspond possibly with the Raniganj group of the Damodar 
coal-fields, The Lubrajpur group, which either intervenes be- 
tween the Damodar and the volcanic rocks, or rests directly on 
the gneiss, to be overlapped in its turn by the volcanic rocks them- 
selves, consists of coarse grits and conglomerates, often ferruginous, 
eorftaining Quartz and gneiss pebbles with occasionally hard and 
dark ferruginous bands. 
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Tho south-western’portion’ of the district contains the small 
Deogarh coal-fields and the northern edge of the Raniganj coal- 
field. The Talcher and Barakar are the groups ‘represented. 
The boundaries of {hese coal-fields are often faulted. Thore are 
numerous dykes and intrusive masses of mica peridotite and augite 
dolerite, the underground representatives of the Rajmahal gneiss. 
The coal in the Deogarh fields is neither plentiful ncr of good 
quality. In the north of the district the rocks disappear beneath 
the Gangetic alluvium.” 

The chief mineral products of economic value are coal, which 
has alroady beon referred {o, building stones, road metal, orna- 
mental stones, lime, pottery clays, iron, copper and Jead ores. The 
Rajmahaél Hills contain a considerable variety of rocks suitable 
for building purposes. Tho basaltiv trap, if carefully chosen, 
affords a durable building material, which formerly was not only 
used in temples, forts and other structures in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the hills, but was also carried to towns situated at a distanco 
in the plains Besides trap, there aro a number of sandstones 
suited for building purposes; and in some places a Talcher 
sundstone is quarried on a small scale for manufacture into curry- 
stones, plates, etc. Laterite is found on the fops of some hills and 
for a considerable distance along their castern flanks. In many 
places it is sufficiontly compact and dense to be employed asa 
building material, and evidence of its having been so used is 
afforded by ceriain old forts and temples. The basaltic trap is 
also capable of affording an inexhaustible supply of road metal, 
but there are only a few localities where it is sufficiently near to 
rail or water carriage to render it available for export. At 
present, stono is quarriod only on tho hills bordering the Loop 
Line of the East Indian Railway from Murarai to Sahibganj, the 
most important quarried being those established by Mr. Atkinson 
at Udhua Nullah and by Mr Ambler at Maharajpur. The 
basaltic trap also yiclds agates and chaleedony, while common opal 
and various forms of rock erystal are abundant, 

The nodular limestone called kankar or ghuting exists in many 
places both in the hille and in the country adjoining them, consi- 
derable deposiis being found at Sakrigali, where quantities of lime 
have been manufactured for export to Calcutta nd elsewhere. 
Limestone iufa encrusts the rocks at sever’ | .aces in the hills, 
where its origin is probably due to warm springs. “The rock,” 





“Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, Volumes VII and XII, and 
Records of the Geological Survey of India, Volume XXVII. The above account 
was contributed by Mr, E. Vredenburg, Deputy Superintendent, Geological Survey 
of India. ’ 
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writes Professor Ball, “ presents a reticulated appearance, which is 
chiefly due to the twigs and othor foreign substances which were 
enveloped in. the calcareous matter. This structure gave rise, no 
doubt, to the superstition amongst the natives that it was an 
uccumulation of giants’ bones (asahar), and the native account 
again led to the hope on the part of some of tho scientific men of 
Calcutta that the asahar of the Rajmahal Hills would prove to be 
an accumulation of bones similar to the mammalian fossils of the 
Sewalik hills.’ This hopo proved unfounded. The principal 
localities at which this formation has beon found are on tho north 
flank of the Mahuagarhi hill near ihe village of Amdiha and on 
the south near Belaidiha in iho valley south-cast of Chandna 
and south of Rajbhita, and between the villages of Gongti and 
Simaltala, east of Bindraban. 

China-clay hus long been known to oxist at Lohandia in 
the Rajmahal Hills, and recent investigation has brought to 
light its existence in other localities. Jt occurs in three ways— 
(1) as the decomposition produc! of felspar in the fundamental 
gneisses and schists ; (2) in the white Damodar sandstone, where 
its presence is due to the decomposition of felspar originally 
present in the sandstone ; and (3) us beds of white china clay 
interbedded in the white Damodar sandstone. Tho first form 
is seen in some quantity at Katangi near Baskia, al Karanpur 
and at Dodhani. ‘The second form ix seou at Mangalhat, where 
it is extracted by the Calcutta Pottery Company for the manu- 
facture of china and porcelain ; and it is also present throughout 
the Hura coal-field, in the northern and eastarn boundaries of 
the’ Dhamni coal-field, and in parts of the Chaparbhité conl-field, 
chiefly near Alubaru and Amjhari. The third form occurs in the 
Hura coal-fied as a bed from 4 to 5 feet thick, about a 
quarter of a mile west of Piaram, at a placo just south of the 
stream by Hurd on the junglo road leading to Mahu& Batban, 
and also tothe south of Rohri village. Fire-clay occurs some- 
what plentifully on the western side of tho Rajmeahal Hills, and 
is found mostly in the northern coal-fields, where it occurs in beds 
in the Damodar rocks.* 

Trou ores are found in considerable quantities in the basaltic 
trap and trappean beds, as well as in the old sandstones, and aro 
worked by iron smelters, locally called Kols. Laterite is also 
sometimes suffisiently rich to be worked as an ore. Copper ores 
sexist at Beheraki in the Deoghar subdivision, and lead ores 
(principally argentiferous galena) in the Sankara hills and at, Tiny, 





* Murysay Stuast, China-clay and Fire-clay Deposits in the R&jwabu! Hille, Rec, 
Geol. Surv. Ind., Vol XXXVIII, Part 2 (1909), pages 138-148, 
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Beheraki and Panchpshar. At Beheraki 29 oz. 8 dwts. of silver 
have been obtained, and at Lakshmipur near Naya Dumka 50 oz, 
8 grs. of silver per ton of lead. 

There are Governmont forests in the Damin-i-koh, bat nearly 
all cultivable land having been brought under the plough, they are, 
for the most part, confined to the hills and the steeper ravines and 
slopes. In the Rajmahal, Pakaur and Godda subdivisions, the 
jungle has not been spared even on such hilly sites, for the Maler 
or Sauria Paharias yhim the steepest slopes, however stony, and 
raise a precarious crop, having been too lazy to cultivate the 
valleys, from which they have practically been ousted by the more 
energetic Santal cultivator. Tho mischief done by the practice of 
jhiming, t.c., shifting cultivation, is further intensified by cattle 
grazing, which prevents the coppice or pollards from growing up 
again. In the Dumka subdivision jhaming is not allowed, and in 
the lower slopes of the hills pure sd/ forest is found in pleces, but 
trees over 3 fect in girth are rare. Higher up, the forests are 
mixed forests with little sal but many bam|wos, 

Generally speaking, the predominant tree in the district is the 
sal (Shorea robusta) called sarjom in Santali. Its distribution is 
general, except where the forost has heen destroyed, as is largely 
the case in the north of the Damin-i-koh estate, by yhuming and 
the cultivation of saéaz grass. In the plains and valleys the chief 
trees accompanying sd/ are prar (Buchanania latifolia), hesel 
(Semecarpus anacardium), and dsan (Terminalia tomentosa). On 
the lower slopes of the hills other species appear in considerable 
variety, such as Zisyphus, Drospyros, Stereospermum and Bauhinia. 
As tho hills are ascended, other spocies are met with, eg., 
pbamboos (Dendrocalamus strictus), murga (Pterocarpus Mar- 
supium), satsal (Dalbergia latifolia) and gamhdr or kdsamar 
(Gmelina arborea) ; and the proportion of sa/ gradually grows less, 
till on the upper plateaux it almost disappears. On the old jhiimed 
lands it gives place to a denso growth of shrubby troes, chief 
among which are Myctauthes arbor-tristis, Wendlandia, Gardenia, 
Flacourtia, Woodfordia and Anogeissus. In the moist valleys on 
the northern face of the Rajmahal Hills plantains with their large 
leaves present a more typically tropical vegetation than is found 
elsewhere. 

The following account of the common trees found in and 
near the villages is quoted from Santalia by the Revd. J. M. 

Macphail : —“The tree which is most characteristic of the Santal 
country is the sa/, sacred to the Santals. Of it their sacred groves 
consist, It is a tall erect tree with large smooth lgaves, of which 
leaf plates are made, and-of a good hard wood which makes it 
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extremely popular for building purposes. The banyan. is also 
common, whose spreading branches will shelter a small army, and 
its cousin the pipal, sacred to the Hindu. The stately semal or 
Indian cotton tree, with trunk buttressed like a fort and huge red 
flowers often a foot in diameter; the graceful tamarind, with 
feathery foliage ; the nim, whose medicinal uses are manifold, and 
its brother the Persian lilac; the palae, a blaze of colour when in 
blossom in the hot season; the palm, fit emblem of the righteous 
man ; the mango with its delicious fruit, and the plebeian but even 
more popular jack, and the almost universally useful bamboo, are 
the most common and remarkable among the others. Even more 
economically useful than any of them isthe mahud. The flower 
of this tree is edible, and, being rich in sugar, fairly nutritious. 
When in full blossom in March or April, it falls from the tree 
inthe early morning. One thinks of the manna when one sees 
the ground beneath the mahva trees almost covered with the 
whitish flower, and the resemblance is enhanced when the people 
turn out to carefully gather it into baskets. It is dried in the 
sun, and may be stored for months. To many of the poorer class 
it is for the time their article of diet, and there are few who do 
not use it to eke out their food-supply. Even those who do not 
eat it themselves use it for feeding cattle. The fruit is also highly 
prized. The pulp of it is eaten and from the kernel a fine bland 
oil is expressed.” 

The Santél Parganas wore formerly well stocked with big Favs. 
game.” Even 30 years r so it was stated in the Statistical Account 
of Bengal that tigers, lec sards, bears, hysenas, deer and wild pig, 
with a variety of small game, were common almost everywhere, 
while wild elephants and rhinoceros used to be seen. Rhinoceros 
have now been extinct for about half a century; the last wild 
elephant was shot in 1893; and the larger carnivora are also scarce 
owing to the gradual opening up of forest areas and the spread of 
cultivation. Outside the Government estates the jungle is being 
gradually destroyed, and, with the removal of jungle, big game 
has almost disappeared. The Santél, moreover, is as destructive 
to game as he is to jungle, and the result has been an extirpation 
of the smaller game, on which the larger carnivora prey, and the 
migration of the latter to other districts, where food is more 
plentiful. Not only do the Santals kill any small game they can 
knock down when eases but ‘eematonally they organize large 








® This account of the Fauna of the ,dlstrict has been prepared with the help of a 
note contributedby Mr, A. H. Mee, formerly in charge of the Santi] Parganas 
Forest Division. 
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Arives.. Hundreds of men gather together, and armed with spears, 
clubs, bows and arrows form themselves into two lines, which 
march for days together killing every beast and bird they meet. 

Tigers were once common, so much so that the writer of 
Sonthalia and the Sonthals (1867) says that “formerly it was no 
uncommon thing to be awoke by the sentry, and, on going out, to 
see at the bottom of a long walk in the garden at Pakaur a large 
tiger crawling with his nose to the ground.” Tigers are now 
very rare, those met with being probably stragglers from other 
districts. It is true that the presence of a tiger is at times report- 
ed by the Santtle, but the probability is that the animal isa a 
leopard. Cases of cattle lifting are attributed to tigers, but the 
number of such cases is insignificant. Cows and bullocks are 
rarely attacked, and buffaloes even’ loss frequently ; and the fact 
that the young of these animals, with sheep and domestic pigs, are 
most usually killed would seem to point not to tigers but to 
leopards. Some six or seven years ago a tigress with a half-grown 
cub wandered into the district from ihe Hazaribagh forests and 
caused the deaths of several persons at Katikund and Susni in the 
Dumka and Godda portion of the Damin-i-koh and at Rajbhita in 
the Godda subdivision. 

Leopards are still common throughout the district and are not 
restricted to any particular locality. They are met with not only 
in the more densely wooded areas, but algo in rocky and more or 
less isolated peaks where vegetation is scant. One or more are 
always to be found in certain favoured haunts, e g., in the hills in 
the vicinity of Saldahd, in the lower hills near Narganj and 
Bokrabandh, at Churli Pahir near Chandra in the Godda Damin, 
and at the base of the hills to the west of Hiranpur in the Pakaur 
Damin. At the place last named caves, or rather large fissures 
in the rocks, are always occupied by one or more’ of these brutes, 
and though attempts’ have been made from time to time to drive 
them out and shoot them, they have met with little suvcesa, 
Close to Dumk& near the village of Kurwa, on the right of the 
road to Rampur Hat, the Kurwé hill, which is a masa of rock 
and boulders with little if any vegetation, is another favourite 
haunt. The larger leopards occasionally take to cattle lifting 
and man-eating. The Santils shoot them with poisoned arrows 
but the number killed in this way is small. Poisoning and trap- 
ping, which are resorted to in other districts of Bengal, are not 
commonly practised. Leopard oubs are often caught by the 
Santals and are usually sold if a purchaser can be found. 

‘Bears (Melursus ursinns) are fairly numerous in the foresta of 


the “Old Reserve’’ in the Dumk& Damin, and are also common 
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in the Nunihat hills and many other places. They favour the 
higher hills, from which they descend during the night to feed, 
and especially hills made up of rocks piled one above another, 
with cavities between and beneath them. Their food consists 
principally of forest fruits, roots, white-ants and honey. The 
mahud flower is a particular favourite, and to obtain this they 
descend to the lower hills and plains. Instances of their attack- 
ing men are not unknown. Hysnas are found in the district, 
but are not numerous. They are met with both in forest areas 
and open country, a favourite place of lying-up being the khar 
thatching grass grown close to villages. 

The Ungulata have few representatives. Spotted deer or 
chital (Cervulus aris) are found only in the “Old Reserve” area, 
and even there they are not numerous. Their favourite haunts 
are the pure bamboo forests, grass lands and mixed forests on the 
higher hills. Barking deer (Cereulus muntjac) are also met with 
in the more densely wooded areas and occasionally in small 
patches of forest, but they also are nowhere numerous. One or 
more, however, are always to be met with in the vicinty of Korcho 
Pahar near the Silingi bungalow. Very few wild pig are left, 
and the survivors keep to the deep forests. They have been all 
but exterminated by the Santals, who are fond of pork, and 
mercilessly hunt them down and kill them wherever found. 

In the country inhabited by the aboriginal tribes game birds oe 
have been almost exterminated. Peafowl and jungle-fowl are 
still found, however, chiefly in the more densely wooded tracts, 
besides spur-fowl (Galloperdix apadicea), which are also seen on 
rocky hills where vegetation is more sparse. All three species 
have now become rare. Grey partridge are met with in suit- 
able localities! all over the district, but are nowhere plentiful. 
Common or grey quail visit the diara country along the Ganges 
in the cold weather, while bush quail and button quail are also 
met with all over the district, but are nowhere numerous. Com- 
mon snipe and painted snipe are common in the Gangetio shils 
of the Rajmahél schdivision. The Bengal green pigeon is a 
denizen of the more densely wooded areas, and some are always 
to be met with in the low hills in the vicinity of Silingi bun- 
galow. Golden plover are often seen in flocks in open country 
during the cold weather. The bronze-winged jacana and black 
ibis are very common, and may be mentioned here, though 
they scarcely fall within the category of game birds. The 
former are generally found on tanks. The latter are common 
everywhere and are known as furjua among the Santils, They 
are greatly ecught after op account of their flesh, which the 
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Santéls consider delicious. The common orane and demoiselle 
crane are occasionally to be seen in the cold weather along the 
Ganges, but are rare. 

Among the ducks, all the usual cold weather visitora frequent, 
in large numbers, the éi/s near the Ganges in the Rajmahal 
sub-division and the reservoirs and rivers of North Godda. The 
following species are common :—the gadwall, pintail, shoveller, 
tufted duck, ferruginous duck, red-crested pochard, gargany, 
common teal and ruddy sheldrake. Of the resident ducks the 
whistling and cotton teal are common; the nukhta or combduck 
probably breeds in the Raimahal 6i/s. Large flocks of geese visit 
the north of the district from the Ganges. after the rice crop has 
been harvested, to feed on the stubble. The bar-headed is the 
species most commonly observed. 

Inthe Ganges the most common fish are hilsd, rohu, kata, 
kaltaus, mirig, bodl and shol. The same species are also found 
during periods of flood in the other rivers, eiz., the Mor, Baneloi, 
Gumani, and Ajai. 

Crocodiles are found in the Ganges, and are reported also to 
travel up the Ajai river inthe Jamtara subdivision, but do not 
appear to come up the smaller rivers. In one stream only, ¢iz., 
the Tripati near Gopikandar, have they been seen. Snakes are 
common, including the cobra, Aaratt (Bungarus cwrulens), chiti or 
spotted snake, and others, which are frequently found in the 
thatching of old houses. One of the bungalows at Godda wea, 
indeed, formerly known as ‘Snakes’ Castle” from the number of 
snakes found in it.” 

Owing to its position on the borders of Rengal, Bihar and 
the tableland of Chota Nagpur, the Santél Parganas partake in 
some messure of the climatic characteristics of each of those 
three areas. Thus, the alluvial strip of country on the east has 
the damp heat and moist soil characteristic of Bengal ; while the 
undulating and hilly portions, from Deoghar on one side to 
Rajmahal on the other, are swept by the hot westerly winds of 
Bihar, and resemble in their rapid drainage and dry sub-soil the 
lower plateaux of Chota Nagpur. In this undulating country the 
winter months are very covl and the rains not oppressive ; but 
the heat from the end of March to the middle of June is severe, 
and the hot westerly winds are extremely disagreeable. On the 
subject of the hot winds, the following remarks of Captain 
Sherwill are of interest :—‘“A spectator standing at midday 
during tke hot weather in any of the parganas that lie to the 





* 5, G. Man, Sonthalia andjthe Sonthals, 1867, 
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eastward of the Rajmahal Hills, may distinctly observe the 
termination of the hot winds and the commencement of the 
humid atmosphere of Bengal. The hot wind is seen on a level 
with the highest peaks of the Rajmahal Hills, which rise to 
2,000 fect, and up whose western flank it has been driven from 
the plains of Monghyr and Bhagalpur. It is represented by a 
huge yellowish-brown stratum of heated air, highly charged with 
minute particles of dust, and peculiarly electric, This bank or 
stratum extending to near the base of the Himalaya mountains, 
never descends again, but, lifted up and there retained by the 
damp atmosphere of Bengal, is lost or cooled in the upper re- 
gions of the air. The mark of separation between the heated, 
electric, and dust-charged atmosphere of Western and Central 
India and the damp air of Bengal is so defined and so nearly 
stationary during the day, that its height, limits and rate of pro- 
gression are all capable of measuremont.” 

On the whole, the range of temperature ia not very high, except Tempers. 
during the hot weather months of March, April and May, when tar. 
the westerly winds coming from Central India cause high tem- 
perature with very low humidity: the thermometer has been 
known to approach 120° in the shade. At Dumké, the head- 
quarters station, the mean temperature falls in the cold weather 
months to 64° andthe mean minimum temperature to 51°. In 
these months the temperature sometimes falls below freezing 
point, and water exposed at night will be found witha thin 
crust of ice in the morning. Mean temperature increases from 
79° in March to 88° in April and May ; mean maximum temper- 
ature from 91° in March to 100° in April and 98°in May ; and 
Mean winimum temperature from 66° in March to 79° in June. 
At this season of the year humidity falls to 49 per cent. of 
saturation in March and 52 per cent. in April. The usual 
marked change takes place with the commencement of south- 
west monsoon conditions in the second half of June, and there 
is a quick fall, chiefly in day temperatures; forthe mean maxi- 
mum falls from 98° in May to 95° in June, and 89° in July, 
whereas there is no fall of the mean minimum until July and then 
it is only 1°, viz., from 79° to 78°. 

Rainfall, which does not exceed aninch between November Rainfall. 
and April, increases to 3°6 inches in May, owing to the influence 
of occasional cyclonic storms in that month. In June the rainfall 
is 10 inches, and in July the heaviest fall of about 14 inches 
ocours, August and September are also rainy months, with a 
fall of 13:4 and. 10 inches respectively, but in October the weather 
is generally fine with brief periods of cloud and rain, when cyclonic 
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disturbances affect the west of the province. Statistics of the 
rainfall at the different recording stations are given below for 
the cold weather (November to February), the hot weather (March 
to May}, and the rainy season (June to October), the figures 
shown being the averages recorded in each case. Itis to be 
observed, however, that there are considerable variations from 
year to year above and below those averages, ¢.g.,in 1895 the 
average fall for the whole district was 39-28 inches, and in 18938 
it was 71:30 inches. 



































Years | November “Mai ch to | June to Aaa | 

a Station. ' recorded, | to Febinary. Bey October. fests 
— + 6—7 1913 8°34 | 51°20 | 55°67 
BarnaRwa 6—7 1:47 4°26 51:05 | 56°78 
BaRKop ies 3-7 1:69 2°26 4799 | Bley4 
BHAGYA — 6—7 189 3°53 42:78 | 47°70 
DEoaHAR ey 81 by 49 47°07 | 53°15 
Goppa ve | 28 —29 154 443 42°71 | 48°68 
JAMTARA we | 25—27 167 484 47°33 | E3-84 
Karixunp ae 7 | 1:90 3°27 48°40 | 63°57 
MADHUEUR i 6—7 1°44 8°42 46°98 } 51-84 
MASESHPUR Sei 7 ly 8°83 19°G) | F4°73 
Naya Dumxa i 80 | 1-76 5-42 61:48 | 58°61 
Nvuyinar vy 14—16 ' 1°89 3-07 38°08 | 42-40 
PaxaUR vee | 24—25 1-43 6-06 52°90 | 60°39 
RagMAHAL we | 20--80 O94 5°76 46°64 | 58°34 
SaHnraaans ee 6— 1°38 4:06 54°11 | 59 56 
SaraTu . 5—7 1:87 3°68 47°09 | 52°14 

SARWAN 5: 6—7 | 1°70 2°26 47:08 | 50-99 | 

[eseeeecea ae joie ae ee 

Average te ove 1:48 4:00 48°37 | 68-85 | 





The following table gives meteorological statistics for Dumka, 
which is 497 feet above sea-level. 
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ne et | ee BB ee 23 be ne 
£8 38/88 2% | 28 35 2% | 242 
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3 op og oY 3 of ° | ow es 
fs ome fg ge gs = a | 
fe tak te tet” Oe ° |percont Inches. | 
| January 56-8 75°7 52 683 720 v'6o N 48° W 7 
February .. | 688 | 70°7 | 548 | 65'8 | 64"7 070 | Now Ww 19 
March .t 748 O1-4 65°6 778 489 oi 0} ON 78° W a4 
April | g4o | 1001 = 746 | 8B" 51°8 1:02 SiS BE, 39 
May -} $48 | 984 | 773 | 862 | B62 | 8:59 8 61° E 50 
June 83 2 940 18°7 847 788 9 96 8 a° B 4°9 
July su7 | 886 = 77°68 | 819 | 83 | wie) 0} 8 84° B 39 
August , 8tB | 877 TTL | 810 B71 18°41 8 50° B 34 
September ..., 81°4 ser | 763 S11 | 844 | 10°08 8 31° B 87 
wober |, 778 | 87470 | TAO 78S 3°91 N10°W , 7 
November <\;" 63°38 | 84 595 | 60°7 | 78:7 0°38! N 23° W 18 
December ..., 618 | 767 { 513 | ea7 ' 7857 018 N4lew 14 
ccncnammeensediieeieteene sd A TE NE ES | mY SS 
Year | 748 | 874 Te | Ore a a i 39 | 
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* Means of maxima and minima temperatures corrected to true di 
the corrections determined from the mx-hourly data of Dechounpore, ac a 
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A number of stone implements have been found in the Sant&] Tax 
Parganss, most of which are obviously weapons or tools, such S7** 
as axes, hammers, arrow-hcads or agricultural implements. The 
most interesting are some so-called “shoulder-headed celts” 
similar to those found in the Malay Peninsula and Chota Nagpur. 
They are of special interest, because several writers have regarded 
the fact that such celts have only been found in the countries 
mentiened as proof that the races now settled there, viz., the 
Mons and Mundas, belong to the same stock, thereby implying 
that the shoulder-headed celts were originally manufactured 
and used by them. On this point the Revd. P. O. Bodding, of 
Mohulpshari in this district, who brought to light the existence 
of such celts in the Santél Parganas, writes as follows :—‘S0 
far as our present knowledge goes, we cannot say more than this: 
the fact of these peculiarly formed celts being found in Chota 
Nagpur and the Santal Parganas in India, and in the delta and 
valley of the lower Irrawaddy—so says Sir A. Phayro in a letter 
printed in the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. 1, 
1876—and nowhere else, makes it so likely as to be almost a 
certainty that in a former age the same peoples have either been 
living in the countries mentioned (and those between), or there 
has been some kind of communication or intercourse between the 
countries by migration or otherwise. If these shoulder-headed 
celts should be found, ¢.g.,in the Assam Valley and Burma, they 
would point out where these people were living, or the line of 
communication. The original owners may, of- course, for all we 
know, have been the Mon-Khmer and Munda peoples; but they 
may also just as well have been others.’”* 

The earliest inhabitants of whom there is any record appear Eauty 
to be the Maler (Sauria Paharias), who are found to this day "1ToRy. 
im the north of tne Rajmahal Hills, They have been identified 
with the Malli mentioned by Megasthones, who visited the court 


© Further details will be found in two articles, Stone Implements in the 
Sonthal Parganas, by the Revd. P.O. Bodding published in the Journal of the 
Asiatie Society of Bengal, Part LII (1901 and 1904). 
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of Chandra Gupta at Pateliputra (Patna) in 302 B.C. According 
to his account, the Malli were arave holding the country between 
the Prasii, t.e., the people of Magadha or bihar, ard the Gangari- 
dae, #.¢., the people of Lower Bengal. Their territory was bounded 
by the Ganges and contained within its limits a mountain 
called Mallus, which is identified with the sacred hill of Mandar 
in the south of the Bhagalpur district, close to the boundary of 
the Godda sub-division. The Sauria Paharias are also believed 
by some to be the race referred to by the Greek geographers” as 
the Suari, but the latter are generally held to be the Savars 
of Orissa. 

We have no detailed account of this part of the country until 
the time of Hiuen Tsiang, a Chinese pilgrim, who visited India 
about 645 A.D. From the record of his travels, we learn that 
he visited the kingdom of Champa, the northern boundary 
of which extended along the Ganges from Lakhiearai to Raj- 
mahal, while the southern boundary passed through “ desert 
wilds, in which were wild elephants and savage beasts that roamed 
in herds.” ‘I'o the east of Champa lay the kingdom of Kie-chu- 
u-khi-lo or Kie-ching-kie-lo, which, according to General Cunning- 
ham, was the tract of country included in the present Santal 
Parganas. “Ihe distance and bearing,” he writes, “ bring us 
to the district of Rajmahal, which was originally called Kankjol 
after a town of that name, which still exists 18 miles to the south 
of Rajmabal... When independent, the petty state of Kankjol 
most probably comprised the whole of the hill country to the 
south and west of lajmahal, with the plains lying between the 
hills and the Bhagirathi river as far south as Murshidabad.” 

Hiuven Tsiang does not give any account of the interior of this 
kingdom, merely stating that, having been conquered by a 
neighbouring state, the towns were desolate and most of the 
people were scattered in villages or hamlets. He adds, however, 
that on the northern boundary, not far from the Ganges, was 
a lofty tower made of bricks and stone, which General Cunningham 
identifies with ‘leliagarhi. “ ‘Ihe pilgrim,” he writes, “does not 
say what was the nature of the tower; bu from his description I 
gather that it must have been a Buddhist building, as its four faces 
were ornamented with panels filled with figures of saints, Buddhas 
and Devas. From the mixture of brick and stone in the building, 
and its position on the northern frontier of the district and on, 
the south bank of the Ganges, I am led to think that this tower 
was moat probably situated at Teliagarhi itself. The place was 


* A.| Cunningham, Ancieat Geography of India (1871), pp. 508, 609 ; W. B. 
Oldham, Bthnical Aapects of the Burdwan District (1804), p. 6. 
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certainly an old military post, as it completely commanded one 
of the three passes leading into Bengal. But it must have also 
been a place of consequence, as it possessed a considerable number 
uf large statues, both Buddhist and Brahmanical. Most of these 
were removed to a great house at Kahalgaon (Colgong) built on 
the top of the hill facing the rocks, but, since the establishment 
of the railway close by, many of them have disappeared, no one 
knows where.””* 

After this, there is no record of the history of the district 
for many centuries, but there is an interesting reference to 
it in the Bramanda section of the Bhavtshyat Purana, which 
was probabiy compiled in the 15th or lcth century A. D. 
from ancient materials. It refers to the tract comprising the 
present district and Birbhiim as Narikhanda, and describes it as 
follows :—‘ Narikhanda is a district abounding in thickets. It 
lies west of the Bhagirathi and north, of the Dwarikeswari river. 
It extends along the Panchakuta hills on ite west, and approaches 
Kikata on the north, The forests are very extensive, chiefly of 
sakhota, avjuna, and sal trees with a plentiful addition of brush- 
wood. The district is celebrated for the shrine of Vaidyanath. 
The deity is worshipped by people from all quarters, and is 
the source of every good in the present age. Three-fourths of the 
district are jungle; the remaining fourth is cultivated The soil 
of a small part of it is very fertile, but by far the greater portion 
is saline and unproductive. There is no want of water, and 
numerous small streams run through the forest: the principal 
of these is the Ajaya. In many places there are iron mines, 
The people are, in general, small, black and of immoral propen- 
sities, and ignorant of religious duties; a few only are attached 
to the name of Vishnu. ‘They are dexterous bowmen and indus- 
trious cultivators.’’t 

The authentic history of the districi may be said to begin Munau- 
with the rule of the Muhammadans, when their armies marched ™ MADAN 
to and from Benga] through the Teliagarhi pass. The Maham- rial 
maden historians show that this pass, the “Key of Bengal” 
it was called, was the scene of numerous battles. In 15388 AD. 
Sher Shah fortified it during the rebellion against the Emperor 
Humayin, bit the entrenchments were forced by the Emperor’s 
army.t On the 12th July 1576 the decisive battle of Haymehal 








* A, Cunningham. Ancient Geography of India (1871), pp. 478- 9; Reports, 
Arch, Surv. Ind,, XV, 37-39 ; 8, Beal, Buddhts? Records of the Weetern World, 
Vol IL. 

+ J, Bargess, Geography of India, Ind. Ant., 1891, Vol, XX, p. 420, 

1. Stewart, History of Bengal (1847), pp- 77-8. 
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was fought in its neighbourhood. Threv years before this Daid 
Khan had proclaimed himself King of Bengal and, relying on his 
Afghan troops, defied the Emperor Akbar. Akbar placed himself 
at the head of the imperial forces, and the loss of Hajipur forced 
Daid Khan to abandon Patna and fly to Tandsah. Onthe way 
he stopped at Teliagarhi and found the fortifications so strong, 
that he told the garrison he expected them to hold the Mughal 
army at bay for a year. His hopes were vain, for the Afghan 
troops fled and the Mughal general, Munim Khan, took possession 
of the pass without the loss of a man. Shortly afterwards Daiid 
Khan, after some more crushing defeats, submitted and swore 
allegiance to Akbar. In 1575, however, Munim Khan hsving died, 
with a large portion of his army, in un epidemic which broke ont 
at Gaur, Daiid Khan seized the opportunity to head another 
rising of the Afghans. He soon found himself in command of 
an army of 50,000 men, and drove the Mughal forces back to 
Patna, Reinforcements were hurried up under Husain Kuli Khan, 
the Governor of the Punjab, whom the Emperor sent to Bengal 
as his Viceroy in order to quall thy rebellion, with the famous 
Raja Todar Mal second in command. Datid Khan took upa 
strong position at Rajmahal behind the entrenchments of Telia- 
garhj, which were garrisoned by 3,000 Afghans, There he 
held the Mughal forces at bay for several months, but at last 
was compelled to give batile. Datd Khan led the centre of his 
amy, while Kalapahar, the well-known conqueror of Orissa, 
commanded the nght wing. Kalapahar having been killed, the 
Afghans gave way, and Husain Kuli Khan then charged on 
the centre of the enemy's line, which was soon broken. Daiid 
Khan himself was captured, promptly condemned as a rebel, 
and beheaded, his head being sent by express messenger to the 
Emperor at Agra as a tangible proof of the victory. This 
Mughal victory was of signal importance, for it ended the Afghan 
supremacy in Bengal and the rule of the independent Muham- 
madan kings; and after it the Province became a subordinate 
sibah of the Mughal empire. 

The next important event in the history of the district was 
the establishment of Rajmahal as the capital of Bengal in 1592. 
Sher Shah had selected it as the seat of government about half 
a century before, but it was left to Man Singh, Akbar’s Viceroy 
in Bengal, to carry out this measure. From 1202 till 1576 
Gaur had been the capital of the Province, except for some 60 
years when it was transferred to Pandua, and more recently when 
Tanda had taken its place; but the Ganges had receded west~ 
ward until Tandah stood a league from it, and Gaur, deserted by 
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the river, had become more and more unhealthy, the population 
being decimated by the epidemic of 1575, after which it was 
abandoned. “It was in these circumstances that Man Singh 
decided to remove the capital to Rajmahal, where he built himself 
a palace and also erected a strong rampart, strengthened with 
bastions, which encircled the city. He is also said to have 
changed its name from Agmshsl tp Rejme the seat of empire ; 
subsequently, as the city grew, the Muhammadans, in com- 
plement to the Emperor, called it Akbarnagar, It did not long 
continue to be the capital, for in 1608 the Nawab, Islam Khan, 
made his head-quarters at Dacca, that being a more central 
Position for the defence of Bengal against the raids of Magh 
(Arakanese) pirates and Portuguese buccaneers.* 

Shortly after the transfer of the head-quarters, Teliagarhi 
was the scene of a sanguinary battle between Prince Shah 
Jahan and Ibrahim Khan, Viceroy of Bengal, brother of the 
Empress Nur Jehan and uncle of Shah Jahan. Shah Jahan 
had risen in rebellion against his father Jahangir and invaded 
Bengal. Ibrahim Khan marched from Dacca to Raéjmahal 
with all the forces he could collect in order to cut off his 
retreat, upon which Shah Jahan hurried back from Burdwan. 
Ibrahim Khan, realizing that with his small forces he was 
incapable of holding the city against a siege, retired to the 
fortifications of Teliagarhi, on which were mounted a number 
of cannons, served, we are told, by “vagabond Europeans of 
different nations whom he had encvuraged to enter his 
service.” The defences, however, were mined aud blown up, 
and Shah Jahan’s soldiers pouring through the breach put the 
garrison to the sword, The main battle also went against 
Ibrahim Khan, who rushed into the thick of the enemy crying— 
“ My life 1 at the service of the Emperor. I will conquer or 
die.” He fell covered with wounds, and his army, left without 
a leader, fled from the field leaving their camp to be plundered 
by the enemy.t This battle decided the fate of Bengal for 
the time being, Shah Jahan being left undisputed master of the 
Province. His rule was short lived, for in 1624 he was 
decisively defeated by the imperial forces near Allahabad. 
He fell back on Rajmahal, and, after taking from it ‘the 











*Stewart’s History of Bengal (1847), pp. 118, 131. 

+The accouut given in Stewart’s History of Bengal has been followed. 
According to anothe> account, Ibrahim Khin entrenched himself in the mausoleum 
of his son, which was in the fort and had a small rampart, and was killed close to 
ite whits fighting heroically. His son had died in his youth and had been buried 
at R&jmaba)] close to the Ganges, See Riydsu-s-Salatin, pp. 189-192. 
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household paraphernalia’ which he had left there, retreated, 
hotly pursued, to the Deccan. 

In 1639 Rajmahal was again made the seat of gevernment 
by Shah Shuja, the second son of Shah Jahan, on his appointment 
as Viceroy of Bengal. He built a splendid palace, strengthened 
the fortifications erected by Man Singh, and spent large sums 
of money in making the town worthy of its position as the capital 
of Bengal. According to Stewart, ‘ the following year, nearly 
the whole of the city and the principal part of the palace were 
destroyed by a dreadful conflagration, in which many lives were 
lost and the family of the prince with difficulty escaped. About 
the same time, ‘the current of the Ganges changed its bed and 
poured its torrents against the walls of the new capital washing 
away many of the stately edifices. Previous to that time, the 
course of the Ganges was along the northern bank, running under 
the walls of Gaur, but since that period, it pours its torrents 
against the rocks of Raéjmahal forming eddies and whirlpools, 
dangerous to the incautious or impatient traveller.” In spite of 
this, Rajmahal appears to have continued to be the capital till 
1660. 

The year before, Shah Shujé, in order to make good his 
claims to the throne of Delhi, which had been seized by his 
brother Aurangzeb, marched north with large army, but being 
defeated at Kadba, fell back on Monghyr, where he threw up 
entrenchments. The imperial army under Aurangzeb’s son 
Prince Muhammad and Mir Jumla soon forced him to quit this 
position. Raja Bihruz of Kharagpur, in spite of his professed 
loyalty, intrigued with Mir Jumla and showed him a practicable 
route through the hills, along which Mir Jumla pushed forward 
a large force. Shah Shuja, finding that he was being outflanked, 
abandoned Monghyr and retreated to Rajmahal, where he 
fortified Telidgarhi and Sekrigali. The imperial army followed 
hard after him, and, having stormed the defences at Telidgarhi 
and Sakrigali, invested Rajmahal on one side, while Mir Jumla, 
coming through the hill passes, besieged it on the south. For six 
days Shah Shuja held out, but by that time the enemy’s artillery 
had effectually breached the fortifications, which, Bernier tells 
us, consisted only of ‘made earth, sand, and fascines,’ Shah 
Shuja, realizing that the place was untenable and that the 
approach of the rains was likely to widen the breaches and render 
his retreat difficult, fled to Tandah with his family. That very 
night the rains broke, and Mir Jumla, finding pursuit impossible, 
was compelled to canton his army for four months at Rajmahal, 
He was not left unmolested, for the troops of Shah Shuja 
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frequently crossed the Ganges, fired into his camp, and kept 
his solders in a constant state of alarm. He therefore abandoned 
the city gnd encamped his army at some distance from the river 
sido. The difficulties of Mir Jumla were soon increased by the 
conduct of Prince Muhammad. The latter, it is said, having 
received a pathetic letter from the daughter of Shah Shuja, to 
whom he was betrothed, resolved to join her and throw in his 
lot with her father. He therefore secretly intrigued with Shah 
Shuja, won over a large part of the army to his cause, and went 
over to Tandah, where he married the princess. Mir Jumla found 
the army bordering on mutiny and, deciding that only active 
employment would prevent an outbreak, crossed-the Ganges and 
advancing against Shih Shuja, decisively defeated him (1660). 
After this, Raéjmahal ceased to be the capital of Bengal, 
which was removed to Dacca. The reasons for this change 
will be apparent from the account left by Tavernier, who visited 
Rajmahal in January 1666 with Bernier, “ Rajmahal is a 
city upon the right hand of Ganges: and if you go by land 
you shall find the highway for a league or two paved with brick 
to the town. Formerly the Governors of Bengal resided here, 
it being an excellent country for hunting, besides that it was 
a place of great trade. But now the river having taken another 
course, above a good half-league from the city, as well for that 
reason as to keep in awe the king of Arakan and several Portu- 
guese banditti, who are retired tu the mouths of Ganges, and 
made excursions even as far as Dacca itself, both the Governor and 
merchants have removed themselves to Dacca, which is ut present 
a large city and a town of great trade.” Rajmahal, however, was 
a mint town in 1661, to which merchants sent golden plates to be 
coined; and it was the head-quarters of the Faujdar or Governor 
of Akbarnagar. We find also that in the time of Murshid Kuli 
Khan (1704-25) an officer was sent here every year during the 
winter to make ice in the Rajmahal Hills to supply the Nawab’s 
table. “The Nawab,” says the Riydsu-s-Salatim, “had stores of 
ice for full twelve months, used ice daily, and received his supplies 
of ice from Akbarnagar. Similarly in the séason of mango-fruit, 
which is the best of the fruits of Bengal, the superintendent of 
mango-supplies was posted in the Chak/d of Akbarnagar and he, 
counting the mangoes of the ‘Ads trees, entered them in the 
accounts, and showed their collection and disposal and the 
‘watchmen and carriers, and levying the expenses of carriage from 
the zamindars, sent the sweet and delicious mangoes from Malda, 
Katwi, Husainpur, Akbarnagar, and other places. And the 
samindars had no power to cut down the side mango-trees: on the 
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contrary, the mangoes of’ all the gardens of the aforesaid Chakia 
were attached. And this practice waa more rigorously observed in 
the times of previous Nazims of Kengal.” : 
Raéjmahal was a place of some importance to the English in 
their early efforts to establish their trade in Bengal ‘When it 
was the capital of Shah Shuja, they had an unofficial representative 
there in the person of Dr. Gabriel Boughton, who was a favourite 
of the Prince, having, it is said, cured a lady of his zandna who was 
suffering from a complaint in her side. Whatever the truth of 
this story—and doubts have not apparently been thrown on it as 
on the legend that Boughton cured a daughter of the Emperor 
Shah Jahan—it seems certain that Boughton had much influ- 
ence with the Prince. That this was recognized by the English 
is clear from the following instructions given by the Captain 
of the Zvyoness to the agonts sent from Balasore in 1650 to 
open up trade in Bengal. “You know,’ he wrote, “how necessary 
it will be for the better carrying on the trade of these 
parts to have the Prince’s pharman, and that Mr. Gabriel 
Boughton, Surgeon to the Prince, promises concerning the 
same. To put matters ont of doubt, it is necessary that you 
forthwith, after our departure and the settlement of the business 
here and at Hooghly, proceed to Rajmahal with one English- 
man to accompany vou: where being come, consult with 
Mr. Bonghton about the business, who hath the whole contents 
of the Dutches’ last pharman, and together endeavour (if possible) 
that, according to Mr. Boughton’s promise, the Company may 
have such a n%armdn granted as may outstrip the Dutch in point 
of privilege and freedom, that so they "may not have cause any 
longer to boast of theirs. You know whet T have written to 
Mr. Boughton about it, who, without doubt, will be very faithful 
in the business and strive that the same may be procured, 
with as little charge as may be to the Company, knowing that 
the less the charge is, the more will be the ‘reputation, accord- 
ing to his own advice in his last unto me.’* It appears that 
Boughton must have been faithful in the business, for an entry in 
the Court Book of 1674 shows that he obtained a pharman from 
Shah Shujs giving the English liberty to trade in Bengal.t 











*C. BR, Wilson, Harly Annals of the English wn Bengal, 1, 26-7. The spelling 
hae been modernized. 

+ A detailed account of the part vlayed by Boughton in secnring for the 
Company lit erty of trade in Bengal will be found in ‘an article by Lt.-Col. Crawford, ‘ 
1.M.S., Ths Legend of Gabriel Boughton, published in the Indian Medical Gazette 
Jan. 1909. In an article on Rajmahal in the Calcutta Review, vol. xxxvi, pe 124 
at ie stated that “the old graveyard to the north-west of the hotel conwine the 
semaine of Surgeon Boughton.” 
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With the fall of Shah Shuja the difficulties of the Fnglish 
began. Their boats were stopped at Rajmah&él by the new 
Governor Mir Jumla as they came down the Ganges laden with 
saltpetre, and when their Agent at Hoogbly had the audacity to 
attempt reprisals by seizing one of the Governor's vessels, Mir 
Jumla threatened to expel them from the country. The threat was 
effectual, for the English apologized and restored the vessel. After 
this they appear to have been on good terms with the Governor ; 
and hy 1676 they had established a small agency at Rajmahal, in 
connection with the Mughal mint, to which they sent their 
treasure to be coined into rupees. This agency was in 1681 placed 
in charge of Robert Wedges, who was subsequently the Company’s 
President of Council.” 

In 1696 the rebellion of Subha Singh broke out. The rebel 
chief was joined by the Afghans of Orissa under Rahim Khan, 
and the whole country west of the Ganges from Rajmahal to 
Midnapore was overrun by them, Rajmahal being captured and the 
property of the English seized. At length, in April 1697, the 
levies of the Nawab Ibrahim Khan were gathered together, and 
placed under the command of his son Zabardast Khan, who retook 
the town, but refused to restore their goods to the English, who 
appealed to Azim-us-Shan, grandson of the Emperor, who had been 
appointed Nawab in the place of Ibrahim Khan. Further trouble 
followed a few years later, for Aurangzeb issued @ proclamation 
ordering the arrest of all Europeans iu India, and in 1702 all the 
servants of the Company at Rajmahal were seized with their 
effects. 

On the death of Aurangzeb in 1707 Azim-us-Shan marched 
with 20,000 horse to support his father Shah Alam in the 
struggle for the throne, leaving his son Farrukhsiyer, some of the 
women of his seraglio, and his treasure at Rajmahal.t Shah 
Alam having ascended the throne under the title of Bahadur Shah, 
Azim-us-Shin returned to Ra&jmahal, where in April 1708 the 
English sent an envoy with an offer of Rs. 15,000 (besides two 
looking giasses for the Prince and another for the Diwan, Murshid 
Kuli Khan), in return for authority to tradé free of duties. A 
month later the Council found to their disgust that their agent 
Siva Charan had without their authority given to the Prince an 
order on them for Rs. 36,000. After along consultation, they 
decided on sending Fazl Muhammad, one of their most trustworthy 





* Stewart's History of Bengal, pp. 180-1; Early Apnale of the English in 
Bengal, I, 84, 58, 876; 7 §xxxix. 
¢ Sair-ul-Mutakharin,jI, 40,342. 
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native servants, to Réjmahal with orders to send Siva Charan 
under a guard to Caloutta to answer for his conduct. On the 22nd 
October Faz] Muhammad returned from Rajmahal. bringing still 
more unpalatable news. The Prince and the Tréasurer, he 
said, in spite of their promise to give a new order for freedom of 
trade for Rs. 36,000, now absolutely refused to do so unless 
Res. 50,000 were given as a present to themselves and Rs. 1,00,000 
were paid into the Emperor’s treasury at Surat. The Council 
retaliated by threatening to stop all the Mughal shipping in 
the Hooghly and order all British subjects to withdraw from 
Bengal. The threat was not carried out, and we find that 
Mr. Cawthorpe, the English agent at Rajmahal, was seized by 
Azim-us-Shan, who refused to release him or let the Company’s 
boats pass, till be had received a bill of exchange for Rs. 14,000. 
The Council then repeated their threat to stop the Mughal shipping 
and concentrate all their servants at Calcutta—a measure which 
was expected to paralyze the trade of Hooghly and Rajmahal as 
“nearly all the best Captains in the employ of the Diwan of the 
Prince were Englishmen.’”* 

Next year (1709) the Prince and the Diwan Murshid Kuli 
Khan loft Bengal for the imperial court, and Sher Buland Khan 
was sent to rule the Province in their stead. Ie at once proceeded 
to stop the boats at Rajmahal, and it was not until the English 
psid Rs. 45,000 that they obtained an order granting them the 
privilege of free trade in Bengal. In 1710 Prince Farrukhsiyar 
came to Rajmahil as the representative of his father Azim-us-Shan, 
and the English at once sent an agent {o conciliate him, receiving 
in return a dress of honour for the President. The following year 
Khan Jahan Bahadur Izzud-daula, who had been appointed Deputy 
Governor, arrived at Rajmahal, where he seems to have done 
his best to ingratiate himself with the English by allowing their 
saltpetre boats to pass unmolested down the river and by granting 
them an order for free trade, Great confusion followed the death 
of the Emperor Bahadur Shah in 1712. Izzud-daula fortified 
himself at Rajmah4l, as well as he “could, guarding the neigh- 
pouring passes and intercepting all communications. He does not 
appear, however, to have offered any resistance to Farrukhsiyar, 
after he had himself proclaimed as Emperor at Patna, for the new 
Emperor advanced through the Teliagarhi pass on his way to 
Murshidabad without striking a blow.t 














* Early Annals of the Enghsh iw Bengal, Vol. 1, pp. 148-50, 161, 170, 180, 
181, 196, 808, 

+ Karly Annals of the English in Bengal, Vol. I, pp. 186, 829, 342 ; 
Fol. II, pp. xxii, xxiv, xxviii. 
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Rajmahal did not come into prominence during the last days 
of Muhammadan rule. It was taken in 1742 by the Marathas, 
who, we are told, “held the town and district of Rajmahal, and left 
nothing to Ali Vardi Khan but the city of Murshidabad and the 
country on the other side of the Ganges.”’* Apparently they found 
a ready passage through the central valley of the hills and year 
after year swept down the Margo pass to the lowlands of Bengal. 
Subsequently in 1757 Siraj-ud-daula was captured here by Mir 
Daiid, the brother of Mir Jafar Ali Khan, who was then Faujdar 
or Governor of Rajmahal. Sirdj-ud-daula, flying northwards aftor 
the battle of Plassey, went ashore near ihe town, being weary 
with continement m the boats. In spite of his disguise, ho was 
recognized by a man named Dana Shah, who had some time before 
offended Siraj-ud-daula and bad been punished by having his 
ears and nose cut off. “Thus mutilated and disgraced, he was 
living as a fakir at the very spot whero Siraj-ud-daula's evil 
genius led him {o land. Escaping quietly from the spol, Dana 
Shah gave information to Mir Daiid, who promptly sent a guard to 
seize and conduct him to Murshidabad. Other officors laid hands 
on what property they could, and Mir Kasim, son-in-law and later 
on supplanter of Mir Jafar, took Lutfunnissa and her casket ol 
jewels supposed to be worth many lakhs of rupees.’ A fow hours 
later the advance guard of Law’s detachment reached Rajmahal 
too late to save Siraj-ud-daula, for he was hurried off to Murshidaé- 
bad, where he was murderod by Mirén, the son of Mir Jafar Ali 
Khan.t Miran himself Was buried al Rajmahel. having been killed 
by lightning in the Champaran district when on a campaign 
against the Nawab of Purnea in 1760, According to tho Sair-nd- 
Mutakharin, “ his body was put in a coffin and carried rapidly to 
the Ganges, where it was put into a boat, and hurried down the 
river as far as Rajmahal; but {he abominable stench that exhaled 
from it obliged the messengers to land it immediately, and it was 





buried in a spot which now goes by the name of his monument.” — 


Three years later, in 1763, Udhua Nullah, six miles to the south, 
was the scene of Major Adams’ victory over Mir Kasim Ali, a 
description of which will be found in the article on that place in 
Chapter XVI. 

The early history of British administration is mainly a record 
of their attempts to pacify the Paharias of tho Rajmahal hills, 
called in the early correspondence the “highlanders, ‘hillmen’ or 
“hill race.’ The northern section use the designation Male and are 














® Sair-al-Mutakuarin, 1, 395 ; Stewart’s History of Bengal, p. 254. 
+. RB, Hill, Bengal in 1756-67, 1, AxXviii, covi, cevii; LL, 210, 212, 218. 
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commonly referred as the Maler (the plnral of Male), a term which 
will be used in this account to distinguish them frum the other 
branch of the race, the Mal Pabarins of the hilly and wooded 
country {o the south and west. This rave of aboriginals abhorring 
regular labour, eked out their meagro crops by the chase, and 
found a still more congenial occupation as robbers and cattle-lifters. 
The Mughal Government, seeing little prospect of obtaining 
rovenue from their barren hills, had been content to leave the 
control of them 1o mansabdare, of whom the chief were members of 
the Khetauri family of Manihari. Tho founder of the family is 
said to have seized the fort of Lakragarh and helped Akbar’s 
general Man Singh to force the defiles through the hills, when he 
was invading Bengal Ile was rewarded by the grant, as a mansab 
jag, of dhe tract in which the Maler lived, and his descendants 
were overlords of the couniry from Rajmahal and Pakaur on the 
east of the hills {o Oolgong and Godda on their western face. 
Whether tho control thoy exercised was offective or, as is more 
probable, was merely nominal, they appear to have been on 
good terms wilh the Malor till the middle of the 18th centur, 
when the Maler got completely out of hand. 

Some of their chiefs having becn treacherously murdered, the 
Maler stormed Lakragarh, drove out the Khetauri jaya dirs, and 
commonced a series of raids on the lowland villages, which went 
unpunished during the political unres{ af that time. A climax 


was reached the famine of 1770, which pressed with peculiar 


severity upon the alluvial strip of country lying between the 


Rajmahal Hills anc the Ganges. Tho outposts at the foot of the 
=k: which were manned hy yhdtwdls, were abandoned, and the 
plains thus lay at the mercy of the Paharias who, owing to their 
practice of living upon jungle foods, had escaped the extremity of 
distress It was, therefore, in tho years following the fumine of 
1770 that the raids of the hillmen upon the low country became 
most frequent and most systematic. Plunder, no doubt, was their 
main object, but many of their inroads were in the first instance 
instigated by the landholders, who were in the habit of offering 
th Paharias 0 free passage through their owr lands, on condition 
that they ravaged those of the neighbouring zamindars The 
terror they occasioned was so widespread, that the alluvial country 
was deserted by its cultivators. No boat dare moor after dusk on 
the southern bank of the Ganges ; and even the Government mail- 
runners, who in those days passed along the skirts of the hills 
by way of Rajmahal and the Teliigarhi pass, were frequently 
robbed and murdered at the foot of the hills. The evil reputation 
the Paharias won by such raids may be gathered from the 
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remarks of Bishop Heber in 1824:—“A deadly feud existed for 
the last 40 years between them and the cultivators of the neigh- 
bouring lowlands, they being untamed thieves and murderers, 
continually making forays, and the Muhammadan zamindars 
killing them like mad dogs or tigers, whenever they got them 
within gunshot ” 

While the Maler to the north wero committing these outrages 
without restraint, the Mal Paharias to the south wore engaged in 
similar depredations, which reduced the people along the border 
toa state of terror. In these outrages they were supported by 
the ghdtwals, such as the Bhuiya ghatwal of Lakshmipur, and by 
the zamindars, such asthe proprietor of Sultanabad. “The hill 
people,” wrote Cleveland in 1788, “aro generally omployed for 
plundering by the ghatwaé and zamindari officers. It has been 
almost a general custom with the low country inhabitants of 
Sultanabad, Rajshahi and Birbhiim to employ the hill people in 
plundering cach other's villages. And almost every man has been 
so deeply concerned, that even the sufferers huve been afraid to 
complain lest thoir iniquitous practices should be brought to 
light.” These Mal Paharias arc presumably tho hillmen alluded 
to as follows by tho Judge of the Benares Division in 18U8—“ At 
an early period of British administration that tract of country 
lying between Birbhiim and Bhagalpur was in a state of extreme 
disorder. The inhabitants were in open arms against Government 
and its other subjects, A perpetual savage warfare was main- 
tained by them nguainst the inhabitants of ihe plains, and they 
wero proscribed and bunted down like wild beasts ; so that I have 
been informed by a gentleman who was at the time Colloctor of 
Birbhiim, their heads were brought to him by basket loads*.”’ 

The necessity of bringing to book these freebooters forced 
itself on the attention of Warren Ilastings. Acting on the 
suggestion of his military adviser, General Barker, he raised in 
1772 «a special corps about 800 strong, and placed it under the 
command of Captain Brooke, who was made Military Governor of 
the disturbed tract, ¢., {he north of this district and the south of 
Monghy: and Bhagalpur—the Jungleterry (Jungle Tarai) as it 
was called. Hs orders were to subdue the hill robbers and 
rebellious zamindars, and having subdued them and re-establish- 
ed order, to induce them to become cultivators instead of 
marauders and conform to the settled ways of peace. During the 
fvo years he spent in the hills, Captain Brooke did much to carry 
out the policy laid down by Warren Hastings. In 1778 he 
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* Fifth Keport (Madras Reprint, 1883), p. 767. 
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stormed the fort of Tiur, which held ont till cannon were brought 
against it; and a number of successful expeditions in different 
parts of ihe hills helped, if not to break up, at least to disperse the 
bands of marauders and make the Paharias feel his power At 
the same time, Brooke won the confidence of his enemies by his 
treatment of the prisoners he took and of their women and children, 
and induced them to come down and sotile in the cultivable land 
below the hills. In 1774 he reported that he had founded no 
less than 283 villages between Udhua and Barkop, and in 
December of that year Warren Hastings proudly announced in 
a Despatch to the Court of Directors—“ By the battalion employ- 
edinthe Jungleterry, a tract of country which was considered 
as inaccessible and unknown, and only served as a receptacle for 
robbers, has keen reduced to government, the inhabitants civilized, 
and not only the reduction of the revenues, which was occasioned 
by their ravages, prevented, but somo revenue yielded from this 
country itsclf, which a prosecution of the same measures will 
improve.” Short as his tenure of offive was, Captain Brooke may 
justly be described as tho pioneer of civilization in the Rajmahal 
Hills. 

His work was carried on by Captain James Browne, who in 
1774 took over charge of the hill corps and till 1778 was in 
charge of the Jungle Tarai. During these years Captain Browne 
was busy in suppressing a rebellion of the Bhuiyas, who ravaged 
the surrounding country under Jagannath Deo of Lakshmipur, in 
repressing the Paharias and in bringing Ambar and Sultanabad 
to submission. His chief claim to famc, however, was the 
preparation of a scheme for the pacification and future adminis- 
tration of the Pahirias, which waa afterwards elaborated and 
carried into effect by Cleveland. The main feature of his scheme 
was the recognition of their tribal system. The hills were at 
this time divided into different divisions called parganas or tappas, 
each under a chief called a sardér, who sometimes had one or 
more assistanis called naids. The people themselves were settled 
in villages, each of which claimed a soparate hill or range of hills 
and was presided over by a village chief, or headman, called 
manjhi. Browne proposed that this system of chiefs should be 
recognized and that their services should be enlisted for the 
preservation of peace and order. All transactions with the hill 
people were to be carried on through the sardars and manjhis, and 
intercourse with the inhabitants of the plains was to be encourage] 
by establishing markets on the outskirts of the hills. Those 
sardars whose tappas adjoined the public road were to be given 
stipends to prevent their making raids; and the old chawkibandt or 
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chain of outposts,“ which had been abandoned in 1770, was to be 
re-established and maintained by Government until the service 
lands attached to them had been brought under cultivation. Tho 
coutrol of these outposts wasto be made over to thanddars or 
police officers appointed by Government, who were again to be 

subordinate to sasdwals or divisional superintendents. The police 

force was further to be strengthened by conferring grants of lands 

below the hills on invalid sepoys, on condition that they settled on 

their allotments and gave assistance inthe event of a Paharia 

inroad, ‘This scheme was sanctioned by Government in 1778, but 

next year, before he could carry it oul, Captain Browne was 

directed to make over charge to Mr. Augustus Cleveland, who had 

been stationed at Rajmahal in 1773 as Assistant to the Collector, 

had been transferred 1o Bhagalpur in 1776, and was now 

appointed Collector. 

The correspondence between Cleveland and Warren Hastings ee 
shows ‘hat soon after his appointment he had skotched out the 
lines of his policy for the treatment of the Paharius. He appears 
to have been impressed by their simplicity and truthfulness, and 
accepted their claim that they had always been indepondent, 
having been only connected with the lowland Rajas as subordi- 
nate allies. This belicf in their good qualities and in their 
former independence inspired Cleveland to formulate a benevolent 
policy, to carry out which he applied for undivided authority over 
them. Inhis first letter to Wariex Hastings, written in November 
1779, he urged the necossity of the hills being under one authority 
and administered on ono system. ‘Unless,’ he wrote, “the 
whole range of hills are put undor one authority, and the same 
system of governing them adopted throughout, all the pains I am 
taking to put thom in my own district on a proper footing 
(particularly those to the southward of the eastern and western 
ranges, the one joining with Ambar and the other running close 
upon the back of Sultanabad) will be in vain, as J am myself 
thoroughly convinced that all the inhabitants of tho hills may in 
a short time be induced to submit. As a proof of which, within 
these nine months I have had the most flattering experience of 
the good effects to be expected from the system I have adopted, no 
less than forty-seven hill chiefs and all their adherents having 
voluntarily submitted to me and taken an oath of allegiance to 
Government during that time; and I make no doubt, if the 
fame system continues to be adopted, there is not a chief i in that 

« The ramindirs at the foot of the hills had been genited jag cr service ve Tanda 


in consideration of maintaining these outposts to guard the passes. They are said 
tp have been so close, that the firing of » musket at one gave the alarm to the nest, 
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vast oxtent of country who will not gladly renounce his hitherto 
precarious and desperate way of life for tho case and comforts 
he will enjoy in heing obedient to, and under the protection 
of, a mild and regular govornment. They have never yet been 
fairly put to the test how far their disposifions may incline them 
to be upon good terms with us. We have {ill lately considered 
them as enemies, and they have been treated accordingly, It. is 
but consonant with our own principles of justice and humanity 
1o usc every means in our power to avoid a state of warfare ; 
why should they be denied 10 this unfortunate people P I must do 
those who have submitted the justice to say—andI call all the 
inhabitants of this country in genoral to witness—that the hill 
poople have uot for many years been so quiet as they have been 
for these last eight or nine months, except, as I before mentioned, 
near the boundary of Ambar.” 

Subsequently in a letter from Sakrigali, dated 21st November 
1780, Cleveland proposed « comprehensive plan which throws such 
light on the state of ihe country and on his principles, that i1 may 
be quoted at length. “ These poople, in general, are now become 
so sensible of the advantages to be derived from a firm attachment 
and submission to Government that many of them have not 
serupled to declare they would for ever renounce all unlawful 
practices of robbery, murders and devastations if Government 
would point out and secure to them the means of subsistence, the 
want of which has frequently obliged them {o commit acts, they 
seem to have some idea, are not only improper but inhuman. 
This naurally led into a proposal which I have long had in medi- 
tation, and is grounded on the following principles. The inhabi- 
tants of the hills have in fact no property: a mere subsistence is 
all they seem to require, to obtain which the means appear as a 
secondary consideration, The first question that occurs, therefore, 
is whethor it 1s for the interest of Government to supply the 
means of subsistence for « certain time, or to suffer the inhabitants 
of the hills to commit devastations on the country, as they Lave 
done for many years past. Certainly, the former. For although 
tho losses which Government has experienced in its receipts of 
revenue on this account have, in fact, been trifling owing to the 
rigid observance of the engagements entered into with the zamin- 
dare and farmers, yet the sufferings of the low country inhabitants 
during the hill insurrections are not to be described. To make 
friends therefore with the hill chiefs is, with all due submissiom, 
an object worthy the attention of Government. In the memory 
of the oldest inhabitants they never expressed themselves so 
earnestly for un uccommodation as at present. 
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“The disbursemont and, of course, the circulation of money in 
the hills by Government appears to mo the most likely bait to 
ensure the attachment of the chiefs, and at tho same time nothing 
will be so éonducive to the civilization of the inhabitants as to 
employ # number of them in our service. On these principles I 
have taken the liberty to make ‘ho following proposal which the 
hill people havo cheerfully agreed to provide they meet with your 
approbation. (1) That each manjey or chicf, estimated at about 
400, shall furnish one or more men as thoy may be required to be 
incorporated into a corps of archors. (2) That a chief shall be 
appointed to every 50 men and shall be accountable for the good 
behaviour of their respective division in the corps. (8) That the 
corps for the present shall act immediately under the orders of the 
Collector of Boglipore and be employed in his district only. (4) 
That the enemios of Government are to be considered as enemics 
by the hill people, and that it shall bo expressly and particularly 
the duty of the corps to bring all refractory hill chiefs und Gaut- 
walls to terms or to expel them from their country, and treat them 
as enemies wherever they may be found. (5) That each hill chief 
commanding a division in the corps shall have an allowance of 
Rs. 5 per mensem, the common people Rs. 3; and effectually to 
secure the manjeys or chiefs of the several hills in a firm attach- 
ment to Government, each chicf supplying a common man for the 
corps shall recvive » monthly allowance of Rs. 2, subject however 
to such restrictions as may thought necessary in caso of misbeha- 
viour, (6) That each man in the corps shall have two turbans, 
two cummerbunds, two shirts, two pairs of jungheus and a purple 
jacket annually.” 

Cleveland estimated the annual cost of this scheme at 
Rs. 29,440, which he admitted appeared to be “an enormous dis- 
bursement, where no apparent advantage to tle Company’s revenue 
was likely to be immediately derived from it.” Ile added, how- 
ever, that the schemo deserved consideration in view of the advan- 
tages likely to acerue to “a race of people hitherto little better 
than savages, who wi!l in course of time become useful members 
to the community in the very heart of your dominions, and of the 
confidence which the inhabitants of the adjacent country woald 
eujoy when they were no longer apprehensive of continued 
devastations and murders.” Warren Hastings objected {o the 
enrolment of the corps of archers on the ground of its heavy 
"expense; but sanctioned another scheme which Mr. Cleveland 
proposed for granting allowances of Rs. 10 a month to all sardars 
and of Rs. 5 a month to their naiés or deputies; manjawe were to 
“Teceive no allowances at all. 
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The chiefs of the northern hills gladly accepted the allowances, 
but they were rofused by the chiefs in the hills to ihe south, on 
the ground that they were exposed to inroads from Ambar (Pakaur) 
and Sultanabad (Maheshpur). For these reasons, wro.e Cleveland 
in September 1780, “the chiefs in question declined to accept the 
allowances, unléss similar arrangements tako place in Ambar and 
Sulianabad, and the chiefs and deputies there are bound by the 
same penalties to be answerable for the good order and manage- 
ment of their respective districts.” The remedy he proposed was 
tho transfer of these two paryanas (then in Rajshahi) tc his juris- 
diction, and {his measure was carried out in 1781, The result was 
the oxtension of the hill sysiem to the Mal Paharias, of whom 
a portion only resided in the hills, the rest being found in the 
rolling country to the south and west, whoro they were the ryots 
of the zamindar, in whose estates they had settled. 

Noxt year (1/82) the enrolment cf the corps of archers was 
sanctioned, muinly in consoquence of the approval of the scheme 
by General Sir Eyre Coote, beture whom Cleveland had laid 
it whon on his way up-country through Bhagalpur. ‘The strength 
of the corps was about 1,300, andthe men were armed with 
bows and arrows, their commandant being one Jaurah, once a 
noted bandit, who, according to Cleveland, was the first inhabitant 
of the hills io enter tho servicu of Government. Bishop Heber 
tells us that he was “the Rob Roy or, perhaps, more strictly 
speaking, the Roderic Dhu of the Rajmahals, the most popular of 
all others among his own countrymen, and the most dreaded by 
the lowlenders. ‘he choice was fully justified by the event, 
Jourah having remained through life a bold, active and faithful 
servant of ihe Company in different enterprises against outlaws, 
both in the Ramghur hills and his own mountains.” Within a 
year of its enlistment the corps had proved its worth, Cleveland 
reporting in February 1783 :—“Since the establishment of the 
corps of hill archers, this is the third time I have had occasion to 
employ them against their brethren. And as they have always 
succeeded in the business they have been sent upon, I flatter 
myself the Honourable Board will not only be convinced of the 
utility and attachment of the corps, but that they will have full 
confidence in the general system which I have adopted for the 
management of this wild and extensive country.” Shortly after 
this, sanction was given to a proposal of Cleveland that the corps 
should be drilled and armed like regular sepoys, and also (in 1782) 
to his suggestion that offences committed by the hill people should 
be withdrawn from the jurisdiction of the ordinary courts and 
tried by @ tribunal of chiefs presided over by himself. 
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Two years later Cleveland died at the carly age of 29. The 
verdict of his contemporaries on his work will be found in the 
inscription on the monument erected tu his memory at Bhagalpur. 
It runs as follows: —~T'o the memory of Augustus Cleveland, Esq., 
late Collectur of the Districts of Bhaugulpore and Rajamahall, 
who, without bloodshed or the terror of authority, ‘employing only 
the means of conciliation, confidence, and benevolence, attemp- 
ted and accomplished the entire subjection of the lawless and 
savage inhabitants of the Jungleterry of Rajamahall, who had 
long infested the neighbouring lands by their predatory incur- 
sions, inspired them with a taste for the arts of civilised life, and 
attached them io ihe British Government by a conquest over their 
minds—the most permanent, as the most rational mode of domi- 
nion. Tho Govornor-General and Council of Bengal, in honour 
of his character and for an exumple to others, have ordered this 
monument to be erected. He departed this life on the 1dth 
of January 1784, aged 29.” The same high estimation of his work 
is expressed in more stilted language in a monody of over 150 
lines composed by Lord Teignmouth, which will be found in the 
Asiatic Annuul Register of 1799 (pp. 191-194). 

In tho short time Cleveland had ruled ovor the Paharias, he had 
gained their confidence, and to this day they revere tho memory 
of Chilimili Saheb, as they call him. The secret of his success 
appears to have been his personal influence and his real sympathy 
with these primitive people. He went among them unarmed and 
almost unattended, made frequent shooting excursions in the hills, 
distributed presents among them, and gave feasts to hundreds of 
the hillmen at a timo. He also established regular bazars in the 
villages at the foot of the hills, to which he encouraged them to 
bring down and sell their produce, such as gamo, wax, hides 
and honey. He gave them wheat and barley seed, and encourag- 
ed cultivation by the assurance that thoy should not be taxed, 
and that none but their own chiefs should have authority over 
them, 

There can be litile doubt that Cleveland’s policy was 
effectual in pacifying the Paharias and that its good effects conti- 
nued for nearly 40 years after his death. This is clear from the 
remarks of Mr. Ward in 1827. “I have,’ he wrote, “seen a 
great deal of this country and have been in the habit of frequent 
intercourse with the inhabitants; the form of police as established 
in the hills appears to me to be well calculated for the country 
and not, as far as I am able to judge, capable of admitting of 
improvement. Crime and affrays are, I believe, of rare occurrence 
there, but when they are committed, the sardays never fail to 
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deliver up the delinquent to {ake his trial before the propor 
authority. Under the present system the hill people are quiet and 
content. I ascribe this 1o that good policy which dictated making 
the sardars the governors over this rude race and solely ‘responsible 
for the preservation of peace and good order in thoir country. 
However rudo the people may be considered, they aro extromely 
tenacious of the rights which wore conferred upon them hy 
Mr. Cleveland; they aro proud of the offices to which they were 
appointed by their great benefactor, especially that which appointed 
them judges in the trials of their countrymen; and exercise of 
these functions gives them, in the cyes of their countrymen, an 
importance which onsures on all occasions respect and obedience.” 

One feature of Cleveland’s system still survives, the Paharia 
sardars, naibs and médnjhis being stipendiaries of Government. 
Thoy are paid sums varying from Rs, 10 to Rs. 2 per month, in 
return for which all they have to attend the Magistrate’s court 
periodically and report offences and vital statistics. “It is,’’ 
writes Mr. II. McPherson, 1.c.8., “# somewhat expensive link with 
civilization, costing Government over Rs. 18,000 annually, but in 
justice {o Mr. Cleveland it should be remembered that he did not 
intend the arrangement to be moro than temporary. Its object 
wus to eke out the hill people’s scanty means of subsistence und be 
a guarantee of good order till the arts of civilization should have 
taken root amongst them, for Mr. Cleveland confidently believed 
that at no distant date they would descend to the plains and take 
to cultivation and manufactures. The natural indolence of the 
mountaineers and their aversion to sustain honest labour were 
perhaps sufficient without the encouragement of the pensions to 
prevent the desired result . . . leflections have been cast on the 
lavish expense of Mr. Cleveland’s system and doubts have been 
entertained as to its necessity, but there can be no doubt that it 
was immodiately and continuously effective in securing the pood 
behaviour of the Paharias and the freedom of the surrounding 
country from the troubles which had so long afflicted it. It was 
also in the long run a financial success, for one of its results was 
to deprive adjacent zamindars of even that nominal control which 
they may have once exercised over the hill people; and thus the 
way was paved for the separation of the Damin-i-koh as a Gov- 
ernment estate, the development of which has added so materially 
to the land revenue resources of the district. This separation 
might have happened apart from Cleveland’s bill system, but the 
hill system made it inevitable.” 

Other schemes devised by Cleveland for the benefit of the 
Paharias fell to the ground after his death, For some years 
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the Hill Corps, to which the title of the Bhagalpur Hill Rangers 
was now given, remained a serviceable body of men—largely, it 
appears, owing to ihe appointment of Lieutenant Shaw to its 
command in 1787. Later, however, it became “a mere rabble 
addicted to all sorts of vices and disorders.” The hill assemblies 
or tribunals, when no longer kept together by {he personal influence 
of Cleveland, became almost unmanageable. Considerable diffi- 
cully was exporienced in getting the chiefs {o meet at all; and 
when present they would not attend to the proceedings of the 
court, while their sentences were hasty and ‘capricious, It was 
found too that even when the assemblies could be induced to do 
their work, the power they had been ontrusted with was too 
uncontrolled and that the exemption of the Puharias from the 
jurisdiction of the ordinary courts was a moasure of doubtful 
policy. Cloveland’s plans for teaching simple manufactures and 
supplying them with seeds and agriculiural implements were not 
carried on ; the school he started for their education was dropped ; 
the stipends promised to tho tribal chiefs for maintaining peace 
and order, though regularly paid by Government, did not reach 
them; and the zamindars encroached on their lands, 

An attempt to remedy {his state of affairs was made by the 
Marquis of Hastings, Governor-General from 1814-23. He made 
a short excursion into the Rajmahal Hills with Lady Hastings, 
and promised to send them a quantity of seed potatoes und a stock 
of agricultural implements—for they still used only sharpened 
stakes to dig the ground—but unfortunately bis promise was 
overlooked. He also revived the school started by Cleveland, and 
reorganized the Hill Rangers, though he was unable to carry out 
his intention of arming two companies with rifles, because, it is 
said, the men disliked the service exceedingly, having a strong 
objection to wearing green,* 

The breakdown of Cleveland’s system may be ascribed to the 
want of interest; shown by his successors, with the exception of 
Mr. Fombelle. It was during his time that the rules introduced 
by Cleveland for the trial of criminal cases by the hill assembly 
were incorporated in Regulation I of 1796, which provided that 
the Magistrate should commit all important cases to be tried 
before an assembly of hill chiefs. The Magistrate was io attend 
the trial as Superintending Officer, and confirm or modify the sen- 
tence, if not excseding fourteen years’ imprisonment Higher sen- 
tenoes were referred to the Nizimat Adalet, as the Supreme Criminal 
Court was then called. This system continued till 1827, when the 


' Bishop Heber's Narratwe of a Journey through the Upper Provinces of 
India, 1828. 
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hillmen were declared amenable to the ordinary courts, but some of 
the hill man;hes were to sit with the Mugistrate as assessors, and 
the manghia were also to settle disputes about land and succession, 
and to decide claims to money, if the claim was not for more than 
Rs 100. Mr. Fombelle also succeeded in obtaining sanction in 
1795 to the proposal that paryana Belpata should be transferred 
from Birbhiim and brought under tho hill system—a proposal 
made by Cleveland some years before—and also the Lill portion 
of pargana Nuni to the south-east. 

After Mr. Fombelle’s time, tho administration of the hills was 
left with very inadequate supervision in the hands of Abdul Rastl 
Khan, who had done good work under Captain Browne and had 
beon made sazawal under Cleveland. Iie now became practically 
ruler of the hills, and is to this day romembered by the hill people 
as “Con Saheb.” He abused the trust reposed in him, and his 
corruption and tyranny led to numerous compluints. These com- 
plaints, and the disputes between the omen and the lowland 
zamindars, caused Government in 1818 to depute Mr, Sutherland, 
Joint Magistrate of Bhagalpur, to onquire into his conduct, to 
roport generally on the measures necossary for the future adminis. 
tration of the hills, and to ascertain on what tenures the Paharias 
hold their land and what were their relations to Government. 
After a detailed enquiry, in the course of which he traversed the 
whole of tha tract, Mr. Sutherland rocommended in 1819—(1) 
That Government should declare that the hill tract occupied by 
the hill people was the property of Government alone. (2) That 
the level country skirting the eaternal ranges of hills was distinct 
from the adjoining zamindari estates and was also its property. 
(3) That measures should be takon for defining the eatent of the 
skirts of the hills and the hilly tract. 

These recommendations were accepted by Government in 1823, 
and in 1824 ihe Hon’ble Mr. John Petty Ward was deputeri to de- 
marcate the Damin-i-koh with the assistance of a survey officer 
named Captain Tanner. The work was concluded in 1838, and in 
1837 Mr. Pontet was placed in charge of its revenue administration 
under the title of Superintendent of the Damin-i-koh, being speci- 
ally instructed to give the Santals, who were now pouring in, every 
encouragement in the work of clearing jungle. So successfully did 
he fulfil his task, that by 1851 the revenue had been raised from 
- Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 48,919, and the influx of Santals into the Damin- 
i-koh had been so great, that they numbered 82,7965 residing in 
1,478 villages. According to a contemporary notice in the Friend 
of India:-—“ With little more jurisdiction than that of a Deputy 
Collector, he (Mr. Pontet) has acquired among these wild people a 
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power that is almost regal, The most observant wayfarers can in- 
stantly discover the circle of Mr. Pontet’s jurisdiction ; for whereas 
beyond it there are villages containing five thousand inhabitants 
without: one solitary hackery, within it there are broad roads from 
village to villuge, and the country is alive with the activity of a 
quiet and prosperous peuple.” A few yoars after these words were 
written the Santals broke out in icbellion. 

The Santals seem io have settled first in the district Sanrar 
betweon 1790 and 1810, having made their way northwards tion. 
from Birbhiim, where they had been brought in about 1790 
to clear jungle and drivo out tho wild beasts which then infested 
the country. Tho exact date at which tho first body of immi- 
grants came is not known, but the unpublished manuscript of 
Buchanan Hamilton shows that a number of them had settled 
in the Dumka subdivision by 1809, “having come last from 
Birbhiim in consequence of the annoyance which they received from 
its zamindars.” Between 1815 and 1830 there appears to have 
been a further advance of the Santals. In 181% Mr. Sutherland 
found them busy clearing the forest below the hills in the Godda 
subdivision ; in 1827 Mr. Ward noticod that they had settled 
in the extreme north of the same subdivision ; while a report of 
Mr. Dunbar, Collector of Bhagalpur, shows that by 1836 po less 
{han 427 villages had been established in the Damin-i-koh “ in- 
habited by the Santals and Bhuiyas, but chiefly by the former ” 
Under the administration of Mr. Pontet, who was direcied to 
give them every encouragement in clearing jungle, the Santals 
spread far afield without much opposition from the idle Paharias, 
and even penetrated {o the Burhait valley in the heart of the 
Rajmehal Hills, “This vulloy,” wrote Captain Sherwill in 1851, 
“viewed from any of the surrounding hills affords an admirable 
example of what can be done with natives, when their natural in- 
dustry and perseverance are guarded and encouraged by kindness. 
When Mr. Pontet took charge of the hills in 1835, this valley 
was a wilderness, inhabited here and there by hillnen; the re- 
mainder was overrun with heavy forest, in which wild elephants 
and tigers were numerous; but now in 1851 several hundred 
substantial Santal villagers, with an abundance of cattle and 
surrounded by luxuriant crops, occupy this hitherto neglected spot. 
The hillmen have with a fow exceptions retired to the hills ” 

Tt was amcng the Santal settlers_in_the Damin-j-koh that 
'the rebellion of 1855, known as the hu/, had its origin, the older 
settlers of the Dumka subdivision taking little part init. ‘Tho 
causes of the rebellion were several, the Santals themselves 
declaring that their chief grievances were the prevalence of fulse- 
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hood, the negligence of the sdhits, the extortion of the mahd- 
jans, the corruption of the am/d, and the oppression of the police. 
All these griovances were due very largely to the absence of 
European officers and the presence of Bengali and other Dikku, 
ie. non-Santal, immigrants, who had flocked in to carry on trade 
and money-lending among tho Santals. The district as now con- 
stituted was divided between Bhagalpur and Birbhtim, and the 
only resident Magistrate was at Deoghar. The revenue admiuis- 
tration of the Damin-i-koh was under the Superintendent, as- 
sisted by four umd sasdwals, who used to visit it in order to collect 
rent and soltle disputes about lands. The Superintendent was 
the only European official who visited the Damin, and he had 
no authority to deal with civil and criminal cases. The Santal 
had therefore to make his way {o the courts at Deoghar and 
Bhagalpur, Justico was thus far off ; the Bongali maddjan was 
at his door. The Santal, thrifiless and improvident, easily got into 
debt; exorbitant interest was charged, and once he had contracted 
a debt he had little chance cf escape, 

If his creditor sued him, all the vvidence the Santal could pre- 
duce was a knotted string, in which tho knots represented the 
number of rupees he had received and the spaces between them 
the years which hud clapsed since he took the loan. The usurer, 
on the other hand, had his ledgers and day-book ready, all 
carefully written up, and a bond or a deed of sale, or a mortgage, 
perhaps, forged for the occasion. Often he did not trouble to 
refer to the courts to realise his capital and interest. He simply 
sent his agents and swept off his dcbtor’s cattle. The Santal, 
ignorant and timid, felt that it was a hopeless task for him 
to obtain redress against a wealthy oppressor. He seldom lodged 
a complaint, for his sole wealth consisting of his cattle, he 
could not feo muhkhtars and amia, Should he overcome these 
difficulties and venture to complain, he probably would only get 
an order on the police to enquire and report, and the polico 
played into the hands of the money-lender. In the Damin-i-koh, 
therefore, Government asserted its position neither through the 
courts nor through the executive. The courts were remote and 
practically inaccessible; their processes were served by ‘corrupt 
amlé and peons. The executive was represented by the naib 
sasdwals or darogas, also corrupt and oppressive, who were ready 
instruments in the hands of the mahdjan, besides making exactions 
on their own account. Not only did the Santals find themselves 
neglected, but they saw very different treatment given to their 
neighbours, the Paharias, who had special police rules and were 
exempt from the jurisdiction of the ordinary courts, 
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Outside the Damin-i-koh, in zamindari areas, the Santal was 
hetter off, for {hough mahdjans had been allowed to settle freely in 
the villages, the old zamindars were at loast a counterbalancing 
force and prevented them usurping too much power. The latter, 
however, were boing supplanted by the hated Dikkus or foreigners, 
who ousted their Santal tenants from the lands they had 
cleared. These lands had been settled with them by the original 
zamindars on long leases at easy rates that they might reclaim 
jungle. As cultivation extended, the Bongalis and other foreign- 
ers induced the Santals to sell some of their surplus lands. They 
thus gradually extended their holdings, and finally secured the best 
lands in the village b3 exacting morigagos from the improvident, 
Santais in return for loans. Many of the Santals wero consequently 
driven to commence life again by clearing fresh jungle aud founding 
new Villages, to be again ousted by their more ustute and unseru- 
pulous neighbours. Several old yéaéwal: families and petty land- 
holders having also got into difficulties, their estates were sold and 
passed into the hands of the Ditkus. In some cases, again, old. 
families became indebted to Bengalis and executed uaufructuary 
mortgages of their estates for a term of years on tho under. 
atanding that the mortgagees would pay the Government 
revenue. The latter, however, wilfully omitted to puy the 
revenue, aud the result was that the landlord was declared a 
defaulter and his estate ecld, the mortgagee himself eventually 
becoming a bendmi purchaser. Aslong as the old proprietors 
remained, the Santals were well treated, buf afier the advent, of 
Bengalis and other land speculators, no consideratiun was shown 
tothem. The new landlords were non-resident; they rack-rented 
the ryots, and the latter in despair gave up thoir leases and 
were replaced by strangers, 

Another device which worked much mischief among the 
Santéls was the execution of bonds, by which the debtor 
promised to work out his debt by personal service and the payment 
of an exorbitant rate of interest Tho Santél thus became a 
kamiyd, ie.. the bond servant of his creditor. Tho effects of 
this system may be roalized from the remarks of Mr. (later Sir) 
William LeFleming Robinson, 108, who in 1858 secured its 
abolition in tae Santal Parganas “It was called Kamiotee, but 
it is not peculiar to Sonthalia or the Sonthals. You will find it 
nearly all over the country, I believe, in one form or another, 
But in Sonthalia it was very bad. A man borrowed money and 
gave a bond to work it out, binding himself to work for the lender, 
whenever he waa required, without pay. The lender of course 
required his services at harvest and the other busy seasons of the 
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year, when the debtor could have got work ani pay elsewhere ; 
and when work was slack, the lender of course did not require 
his slave’s services. He could make nothing elsewhere; all 
he got when working was food, and sometimes a Int of cloth 
once s year. As interest was takon in advance, the debtor could 
never work out his debt; the interest was never less than 25 per 
cent., often much more. The son, daughter or other nearest 
relation of the debtor used in case of his death to be considered 
liablo, and if suits were brought against these bonds in the old 
Munsiff’s courts, they used to give decrees for their due execution, 
no matter how old the debt or who was working it out at the 
time. I have had a bond brought to me in which Rs. 25 was 
originally borrowed by a man who worked his lifetime, his son 
did ditto, and I released his grandson from any further necessity ; 
it had been running on for over thirty years, if I remember 
rightly!” ‘The discontent of the Santals under this system was 
accentuated by the good wages oblained by free labourers. The 
latter went away to work on the railway, which was then under 
construction, und returning with thar savings were able to deck 
out their woraon in simple finery and feast iheir fellow villagers. 

Last, but by no means least, there was another imflucuce at 
work, viz., the Santals’ yearning for independence and for recog- 
nition as lords of the soil—a motive which inspired them with the 
idea of establishing a kingdom for themsclves under their own 
Subahs or chiefs. 

The grievances of the Santals had for some time produced a 
spirit of unrest, which resulted, in 1854, in a number of mahdjans’ 
honses being attacked at night. These outrages were treated as 
ordinary dacoities, and their perpetrators were caught, tried and 
convicted, protesting bitterly that their oppressors were not even 
rebuked. In January 1855 two gang robberies were committed by 
Santals, but Government ordered the release of (he convicted 
robbers, as it appeared that the crimo was due to the oppression of 
usurers. It seems probable that this act of clemency was regarded 
by the Santals as a confession of weakness, However that may be, 
in July 1855 2 revolt broke out among the Santals, who found 
leaders in four brothers named Sidu, Khanu, Chandu and 
Bhairab, ixhabitants of the village of Bhagnadihi, a short 
distance south of Burhait, which had suffered much from the 
Hindu usurers. All four were landless men, and Sidu and Khanu, 
who were the leading spirits, had long been brooding over theif 
real or imaginary wrongs. They now gave out that they had 
witnessed « divine apparition and been charged with a divine 
message. The story ran that a Thakur or god appeared to them 
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in the form of a white man, dressed like a native, with ten 
fingers on each hand. He wrote in a book, which he gave the 
brothers, tegether with 20 pieces of paper in five batches. He 
then ascended upwards and disappeared, after which two men 
appeared, each with six fingers on each hand, and having told 
them the purport of the Thakur’s order, likewise vanished. For 
some time the god appeared to the {wo brothers every day: at 
one time as a flame of fire, with a book, some white paper and a 
knife ; at another in the form of a solid cart wheel. A shrine was 
erected consisting of a mound of mud crowned by a cart wheel, 
at which the villagers were instructed to present offerings of grain 
and milk, and to sacrifice kids and buffaloes. Tere the worship- 
pers were shown the slips of paper and tho book (which proved to 
be none other than the Gospol according io St. John), and were 
told that in them were written the orders of the god. The nows 
of the miracle spread far and wide, and messengers wero sent to 
all the maujhis of the Damin-i-koh, bearing « branch of the sé/ 
tree, which, like tho fiery cross of the Highlands, was a signal to 
the people {o gather together. 

On the appointed day, ihe 30th Juno 1855, at full moon, 10,000 
Santals are said to have met at Bhagnadihi, whore the Thakur’s 
orders to them were announced, Letters are said to have been 
written addressed to Government, to the authorities at Bhagalpuz 
and Birbhiim, to some police darogés, zamindars aud others, informe 
ing them of these orders. The Santals, it is said, disclaimcd any 
intentions of opposing tho Government, and declared that their new 
god had directed them to collect and pay revenue to tho State, at 
the rate of two annas on every buffalo-plough, one anna on cach 
bullock-plough, and half-an-anna on cach cow-plough per annum. 
The rate of interest upon loans was {o be one pice in the rupee 
yearly. The Santals wore further onjoined to slaughter at once all 
the mahdjans and daérogds,to banish the traders and zamindars 
and all rich Bengalis from their country, to sever their connection 
with the Damin-i-koh, and to fight all who resisted them, for the 
bullets of their enemies would be turned to water. Whatever 
may be the truth of this story, there is no trace of any letters 
containing this proclamation having been received by the author- 
ities, It appears, however, that Khanu and Sidu proclaimed 
themselves lords of the country under the title of Sabahe, and 
appointed naibe, ddrogds and other subordinate officers. 

The déroga of Dighi or Burio Bazar having heard of the 
gathering, set out with a following of barkanddzes to arrest the four 
brothers, instigated, it is said, by some Hindu money-lenders, who 
feared for themselves and bribed him to bring a false charge of 
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dacoity against them. When he met the Santals assembled at 
Pachkutia, a little north of Barhai, they refused to disperse, 
and directed him to levy a tax of Rs. 5 on every Bengali 
family in the neighbourhood. Then, on his angrily ordering 
ihe arrest of the brothers, they fcll on him with their battle- 
axes and cut off his head. After this murder, the Santals 
set out on {ho war trail, Tho Collector of Bhaga'pur and 
Mr, Pontet were at the time af Rajmahal, where they took shelter 
in the old Sangidalan or palace of Shah Shuja, then the house 
of the Railway Engineer, Mr, Vigors his was barricaded and 
fortified, and thoy and the railway officials held it against the 
attacks of the rebels until tioops arrived. When the news of the 
outbreak reached Bhagalpui, the Hill Rangers were called out 
and advanced to Pialapur, but they were beaten off the field by 
the Santals, in spite of the lattor being armed only with bows and 
arrows. The Santals were left masters of the country and ravaged 
it from Colgong on the west to Rajmahal on tho eust, and nearly 
as far as kaniganj and Sainthia on the south. 

The first move against them was made by a detachment ot 
400 men of the 7th Native Infaniry, which, on the 11th July, 
advanced from Berhampore under Mr. Toogood, the Magistrate 
of Murshidabad. The rebels had marched castward and after 
killing a susdvca/ known as Khan Sahib, had fired the house of 
the Raja of Ambar at Kadamsair, a few miles south of Pakaur. 
They noxt attacked an indigo factory at the same place, but were 
held in check by the planter, Mr C. Maseyk, who, with two com- 
panions armed with twling pieces, fired at them from a boat in 
the middle of a nullah Nows of the attack was sent to his 
brother at Dulhan, and the civil authorities sent up 160 police, who 
forced the rebels to 1etreat. Unable to effect their purpose, the 
Santals moved on, destroying some railway works and sacking 
Pakaur, and thon fell on Palsa in Birbhim. The troops arrived at 
Kadamsair shortly after the Santals had left, and pursued them 
to Palsa, too late, however to save it from being sacked. They 
marched on the same night to Maheshpur, where they signally 
defected the rebels next morning (July 15th); Sidu, Khanu and 
Bhaiiab were wounded, though not mortally, and 200 other Santals 
killed and wounded. Chandu and Khanu met another reverse 
at Raghunathpur not long afterwards; and at Maheshpur, which 
was garrisoned by a detachment of the 7th Native Infantry, the 
Santals failed in an attack on the Raja's house, which they wanted 
as a residence for their Saat, A few days later the troops, after 
overcoming a faint resistance, forced the passes in the hills, and 
on the 24th July took Burhait, the Santal capital; while 
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Sidu was treacherously handed over to the Bhagalpur troops 
by some of his followers. 

Towards the end of July all the troops available had been 
mohilized and placed under the command of Brigadier- 
General Lloyd, who had already acquired some fame as the 
founder of Darjeeling, and subsequently tarnished his reputa- 
tion by his failure to suppress the mutiny at Dinapore in 
1857. Colonel Bird was shortly afterwards appointed to the 
special command of {he troops employed in the Bankuré and 
Birbhiim districts. General Lloyd was not, however, given full 
and independent authority; for though he was at first informed 
that Government placed the conduct of the operations entirely in 
his hands, an order issued on the 80th July stated that “it was 
not intended that the military should act independently of the 
civil power, but that only the nature of the military opere- 
tions should be entirely in the hands of the military commanders.” 
There were consequently misunders{andings between the civil and 
military officers, and tho Governor of India also refused {0 permit 
the Lieutenant-Governor to proclaim martial law. Within a 
month, however, the country to the north, towards Bhagalpur, had 
been cleared and the insurgents driven southwards, and in the 
south quiet had been restored to some parts, But there were still 
30.000 men in arms, and uaffer each reverse they took refuge in 
the junglo, from which it was difficult to expel them during the 
rains. 

The local Government now issued a proclamation offering a 
free pardon {o all who would come in and submit within ten days, 
except ring-leaders and persons proved to have committed murder. 
The offer ‘was treated us a confession of weakness, and in 
September the rebels showed renewed activity. By the end of 
that month the whole country from Deoghar fo the south-western 
border of the district was in their hands. In one direction an 
army of Santals moved through the district three thousand stiong, 
and in another their number amounted to seven thousand. 
The beginning of cold weather, however, enabled the troops 
to take the field with greater effect, and on the 10th of 
November martial law was proclaimed, z.c., it was directed that 
any cne taken in arme in open hostility to Government, or opposing 
its authority by force of arms, or committing any overt act of 
rebellion, should be tried by Court Martial and, if convicted, 
immediately execited. A large force now swept through the 
country, to which little resistance was offered by the Santals, who, 
unable to break through the cordon of troops, in some places 
12,000 to 14,000 strong, were weakened by hunger and disease. 
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The combined effect of {he proclamation and of the activity of the 
troops was soon apparent, Driven out of the open country, the 
Santals wore forced back to the jungles, and a number of their 
leaders were captured, including Khanu, who was take. prisoner 
near Uparbanda, north-east of Jamtara, by the sardar ghatwal of 
Kunjra. Eventually, on the 3rd January 1856, quiet had been 
so far restored, that the Government of India were able to suspend 
the further operation of martial law. There were a few outbreaks 
after this, but the rebels were thoroughly broken and cowed; and 
by the end of the cold woatho: the rising was at an end. 

The rebellion was maiked throughout by scenes of inhuman 
cruelty, ¢g., slow roasting of men, torture of children, the ripping 
up of women, the drinking of blood, etc. Villages were burnt, 
property pillaged, and {he country dovastafed. The most brutal 
outrages were commitied on the Bengalis, whom the Santals 
regarded as their real enemies. When a m2 dajan fell into their 
hands, they first cut off his feet with their pharsas or battle-axes 
with tho taunt that {hat was 4 annas in the rupee, then cut off his 
legs at the thigh to muke up 8 unnas, then cut him in two at his 
waist 1o make up 12 annas, and finally {ook off his head to com- 
plete the 16 annas, shouting “Phar kati,” ie, w full quittance, A 
similar savage sense of humour was displayed by them in chop- 
ping up the body of u zamindar into 22 pieces, one for each of his 
ancestors. They themsclvos declared that they warred against the 
Bengalis and not ugainst the English, and there isa story that they 
sent parwanas informing some indigo planters that as they were 
cultivators like themselves, they would not be molested, if they 
stayed in their factories vnd supplied them with rasad. Unfor- 
tunately for these claims, there are authentic cases of {heir mur- 
dering defenccless Europeans as well as burning down their 
bungalows and destroying railway works. In one case two 
unfortunate Huropean ladies were cul down when trying {o escape, 
and in anothor an old planter and his three sons were murdered 
near Teliagarhi, when they tried to defend a village against one 
of the Santal bands The natives all fled, and the elephant 
carrying the father and one young man ren into a jail; the 
Santals then scaled up its side and spilt open their heads, while 
the other two sons fell pierced by arrows. 

At the same time the Santals showed a certain chivalry inthe 
struggle against the troops. Although it was their custom to use 
poisoned arrows in shooting and hunting, they did not use them 
against the soldiers, There is, at least, one instance of their 
giving fair warning before making an attack, for having captured 
a dak runner and looted his mail bags, they spared his life on 
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condition that he went to Suri carrying a branch of the sd? tree 
with three leaves on it, to show that in three days they would 
attack the town. They also showed ile most reckless courage. 
In one case 45 Santals had taken refuge im a mud house and 
refused to surrender. Volley and volloy was fired in, and at 
every volley quarter was offered; but each time the Santals 
answered with a discharge of arrows At last, when their fire 
slackened, the troops entered the huts and found only one old 
man alive, A sepoy called on him to lay down his arms, where- 
upon the old man rushed on the sepoy and cut him down with 
his battle-axe. The genoral character of the struggle has been 
vividly described by Major Jervis, who commanded some of the 
troops. “It was not war; they did not understand yielding, As 
long as their national drum buat, the wholo party would stand, 
and allow themselves to be shot down. Their arrows often killed 
our men, and so we had to fire on them as long as they stood. 
When their drum ceased, thoy would move off for a quarter of u 
mile; then their drums bogan aguin, and thoy calmly stood till 
we camo up and poured a few volleys into thom. There was not 
a sepoy in the war who did not feel ashamed of himself,” The 
conduct of the Paharias was very dissimilar: They followed the 
Santal bands at u respectable distance, and waited until the latter 
had driven away tho peaccful inhabitants of the villages. Then 
they rushed in, and taking advantage of thvir absence and of 
the Santals pursuing, seized everything thoy could lay hands on 
and speedily retired, leaving 1o the Santals all the fighting and 
but little of the plunder.* 

The Government and the public alike had been taken by eur- 
prise by tho rebellion, and while it raged, the most drastic measures 
for pacifying the Santals wero proposed. It was romarked, tor 
instance, by a writer in The Friend of India:—“TIi is only by 
striking terror into these blood-thirsty savages, who have respected 
neither age nor sex, that we can hope to quell this insurrection, 
It is necessary to avenge the outrages committed, and to protect 
the cultivators of the piains from a repetition of them. The 
Santals believe that they can enjoy the luxury of blood and 
plunder for a month without a certainty of retribution. It is 
absolutely necessary that this impression should be removed or 
obliterated, if Government would not in these districta sit on 
bayonet points. To achieve this end, the retribution must be 


* This account of the rebellion has been compiled from Phe Sonthal Rebellion, 
Caleatta Review, 1856; Zhe Sonthal Pergunnahs, Calcutta Review, 1860; 
Sonthalia and the Sonshals, by KE. G. Man, 1867; and The Annals of Rural 
Bengal, by Sir W. W. Hanter. 
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complete, leaving no calculation of chances for future rioters ; 
striking, that none may fail to know and understand ; and tremen- 
dous, that people may know their lives and happinéss are not 
held of light account. It isto Pegu that we would ccnvey the 
Santals, not one or two of their ringleaders, but the entira popula- 
tion of the infected districts.”” After the close of ihe rebellion 
milder counsels prevailed. A spocial enquiry was made, and it 
was recognized that the Santals had genuine grievances. 

It was decided that a special systom of administration should 
be introduced, and Act XX XVII of 1855 was passed, which re- 
moved from the operation of the general laws and regulations “the 
district called-the Damin-i-koh and other districts which are in- 
habited chiefly by the uncivilized race of people called Sonthals.” 
This area was separated from tho districts of Bhagalpur and 
Birbhiim und formed into four sub-districts, viz , Damka, Deoghar, 
(including Jam!ara‘, Godda and Raéjmahal, (including Pakaur), 
which were known collectively us {he Sental Parganas. ‘These 
sub-districts were placod under a Deputy Commissioner and four 
Assistant Commissioners, who were given jurisdiction in civil and 
criminal casos. Tho regular police were abolished, and the duty 
of keeping the peace and arresting criminals was vested in the 
villagers ihemsclves, the headmun of each village being held 
directly responsible. A non-regulation system was introduced, 
the main feature of which was direct, communication between the 
people and their rulers. The three chief principles were:— (1) 
{o have no intermediary between the Santal and ihe Assistant 
Commissioner ; (2) to have complaints made verbally without a 
written petition or the presence of amla ; (3) to have all criminal 
work carried on with the help of the Santals themselves, who 
were to bring in the accused, with the witnesses, to the courts. 
So successfully was this system worked under the first Deputy 
Commissioner Mr. (afterwards Sir) Ashloy Eden and the Oom- 
missioner Mr. George Yule, c.s., that during the Mutiny of 
1857 not only did the Santals take no part in the disturbances, 
but it was found possible to enlist a number of them to serve as 

olice. 
: When the Mutiny broke out, Robini was the head-quarters 
of the 5th Irregular Cavalry, and there were threo officers of that 
regiment stationed there, viz., the Commandant Major Macdonald, 
the Adjutant Sir Norman Leslie, and Dr. Grant. On the 8th 
June, just a month after the outbreak at Meerut, these three 
officers were attacked, as they were sitting at tea outside Major 
Macdoneli’s bungalow, three men suddenly rushing on them 
with drawn swords. Sir Norman Leslie turned to enter the house 
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to get his sword, but, his foot slipping, he was cut down at once. 
The other two seized the chuirs on which they had been sitting, 
and with hem endeavoured to defend themselves, Both were 
wounded and would have been killed had it not been that their 
assailants suddenly lost heart and fled. The men of the regiment 
were called together and their swords inspucted, but all were found 
perfectly clean. The men ot ike regiment had {ill then behaved 
well, and from the fact that {he murderers had worn chotis, it 
was thought that they wore disbanded sepoys, many of whom, 
had been seen in the neighbourhood. It was soon ascertained, 
however, through the agency of the Urdi Major Imam Khan 
that they belonged to the regiinent. ‘They were seized, brought 
to a drum-head cout martial, and sentenced to be hanged. 
Major Macdonald, in spite of the fact that his head had been cut 
open, and that a rising of the scpoys might ut once follow, was 
equal to the occasion. 

To quote his own account—“ One of the prisoners was of a 
very high caste and influence, and this man I determined to 
treat with the greatest ignominy by getting a low caste man 
to hang him. To tell the truth, I never for a moment expected 
to leave the hanging svenc alive, but I determined to do my duty, 
and well knew the eficct that pluck and decision had on the 
natives. The regimont was drawn out: wounded cruclly as I was, 
T had to see everything done myself, even to the adjusting of the 
ropes, and saw them looped to run easy. Two of the culprits 
were paralyzed with fear and astonishment, uever dreaming that 
I should dare to hang them without an order from Government. 
The third said that he would not be hanged, and called on the 
Prophet and on his comrades 1o rescue him, This was an awful 
moment; an instant’s hesitation on my part, and probably I should 
have had a dozen balls through me: sol seized a pistol, clapped 
it to the man’s ear, and said with a look there was no mistake 
about—‘ Another word out of your mouth, and your brains shall 
be scattered on the ground.’ He trembled and hold his tongue. 
The elephant came up, he was put on his back, tho rope adjusted, 
the elephant moved, and he was left, dangling. I then had the 
others up and cff in the same way. And after some time, when 
I dismissed the men of the regiment to their lines, and still found 
my head on my shoulders, I really could scarcely believe it,” 

Subsequent events proved that there wus at that time an 
organized conspiracy in the regiment: that many knew of the 
"plot to assassinate their three officers and only waited its fulfil. 
ment to rise ev masse. The prompt action and bold front of 
Major Macdonald had, however, such an effect on the regiment, 
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that it remained quiet till the middle of August, when the 5th 
Irregulars at Bhagalpur matinied and marched on to Rohini. There 
they wero joined by their comrades of the regiment, and after 
having extorted Rs. 12,000 from the people of the place, the whole 
body marched off to Buusi,fhe head-quarters of ihe 82nd Native 
Infaniry. The mutineers hoped that the latter would join them 3 
but they had been forestalled, for a messenger, at the risk of his 
life, brought news of the mutiny io the Commandant Colonel 
Burney, arriving just half an hour before the troopers. The 
authorities at Deoghar were similarly warned by another messen- 
gor, who walked 80 miles in 80 hours. Dumka itself, at which 
there was a troop of the 5th Irregulars, was saved by the fore- 
thought of Babu Syamalal Mukherji, who had the treasure 
and prisoners sent off to Suri. The sowdars after (hese fuilures 
proceeded westward by rapid marches. 

After this nothing worthy of revord occurred till the 9th 
October, when a detachmont of the 82nd Native Infantry 
at Deoghar suddenly broke out intvu mutiny, murdored their 
commanding officer, Licutenunt Cooper, and Mr. Roland, the 
Assistant, Commissioner, and having plundered the bazar, marched 
off to Rohini, and thence to the west, following the same route 
as {hat taken by the 5th Irregulars. “Some of the circumstances 
attending this outbreak,” wrote the Licutenant-Governor, Sir 
Frederick Halliday, “are worth recording as illustrating the 
unaccountable conduct which has on many occasions been dis- 
played by the sepoys during tho outbreak. Lieutenants Cooper 
and Rannie and Mr. Roland, ihe Assistant Commissioner, were 
all surprised in the same bungalow, which the sepoys completely 
surrounded. Lieutenant Cooper was an officer who implicitly 
trusted his mon, was constantly with them in familiar intercourse, 
and appeared to be an object of sincere attachment. Mr. Roland 
was an uttor slranger {o them: whilst Lieutenant Rannie, though 
of course well known to the men, took no particular pains to 
please them. Yet him they specially spared, calling out tc him 
by name to come out of the bungalow and allowing him to leave 
the place unmolested, whilst they ruthlessly murdered their friend 
Lieutenant Cooper and the stranger Mr. Roland, of whom they 
could know nothing bad or good.” 

The subsequent history of the district is almost entirely 
administrative and is associated with the names of successive 
Deputy Commissioners. Mr. Ashley Eden, who drew up the 
police rules known as Yule’s Rules after the Commissioner, was 
succeeded in 1856 by Mr. (afterwards Sir Rivers) Thomson, and 
the latter by Sir William Robinson, who held office from 1858 
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to 1860, and in these fow yoars succeeded in carrying through 
a number of reforms, including the abolition of the hamtya 
system already referred to. The next Deputy Commissioner was 
Mr. Browne Wood, who held offico till 1878. During these 
18 years, the district began to relapse to the Regulation system 
owing {o a ruling of the Advocate-Genoral in 1863, which 
tied the hands of the officers, and enabled the zamindars, while 
keeping within the letter of the law, to enhence rents freely, 
turn out village headmon at their pleasure, und replaco them by 
strangers, who rack-rented the Santals and drove them from the 
lands they had cleared. Further, the Civil Procedure Code 
(Act VITI of 1859) compelled the courts to decree debts and 
the extortionate rates of interest demanded by the mahdyans. 
Effect thus ceased to be given {o an order issued by Mr. Com- 
missioner Yule, limiting the rate of interest to 25 por cent., 
which had proved of great beneiii to the people. The readmission 
of professional lawyers into tho courts had also tended to place 
the Santals at a disadvantage in litigation with their landlords, 
as the latter were generully able to sccure the best men to conduct 
their cases, 

Great discontent ensued and came to a head in 1871, when 
there were unmistakable signs of unres{ umong the Santals 
of the Dumka and Godda sub-divisions Large parties gathered 
to make tumultuous appeals to British officers or collected in the 
jungles in great hunting parties, giving out that they intended 
going in a body 1o Dumka und other headquarters, »nd perhaps 
even 10 Bhagalpur, to obtain redress of {hoir grievances. Their 
excitement naturally alarmed the Bengali inhabitants of the 
district, who still rotaincd «a vivid recollection of the alroaties 
committed on them during the rebellion of 1855. In the Dumka 
bazar prices fell 50 per cent. in a few days, and a general 
stampede seemed imminent. The state of panic among the Bengali 
population may he gathered from an incident which occurred in 
pargana Sultanabad. <A tiger having killed a bullock in the 
village of Hathimara, clos. to Maheshpur, the Santals turned out 
and beat their kettle-drums to scare away the animal. The sound 
of the kettle-drums, which was the usual summons to an armed 
gathering in 1855, was believed by the Bengalis to be the first 
signal for an outbreak, and 500 or 600 of them fled, with their 
families, cattle and goods, to the Mursrai station of the East 
Indian Railway, declaring that the Santals had risen and were 
following them with the object of looting the country. The 
Railway District Engineer stationed at Rampur Hat thereupon 
proceeded with a body of volunteers to Murarai to meet an 
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enemy who never came, and svon discovered the groundlessness 
of the panic. The Deputy Commissioner also reassured the 
fugitives, and Maharaja Gopal Singh of Maheshpur took measures 
to allay the fears of the people, so that in two or threo days the 
alarm: subsided. 

An onquiry was instituted, and it was shown that the Santals 
had real grievances. There had been extensive ruck-renting, 
ejectment of village headmen, seizure of rent-free lands of village 
priests and others, breaking up of the village commun ty system 
so much cherished by the Santals, and other acts of oppression 
by zaumindars. The then Lieutenant-Governor, Sir George 
Campbell, considered that it would be almost impossible to define 
by an exact law the rights to which the people had an equitable 
claim, and that the only satisfactory course would be to pur the 
whole matter in the hands of an able and jadicious officer, acting 
on gonoral principles laid down for his guidance. It was decided 
therefore that a rough settlement of the Suntal Parganas should 
be carried out by a Settlement Officor untrammelled by detailed 
laws, who would record the rights of all parties as determined by 
himpelf. 

This object was secured by the enactment of Regulation IIT 
of 1872 “for the peace and good government of the Santal 
Parganas,” That Regulation gave the Lieutenant-Governor full 
power lo appoint officers to make a settlement of lunded rights, to 
resture dispossessed headmen and others, to settle rents, and to 
record the customs and usages of the people. It also introduced 
a usury law limiting the accumulation of interest on debts, and it 
laid down what luws were to be in force and what left to the dis- 
cretion of Government to introduce or withdraw from time to 
time. Under the provisions of this Regulation, Mr. Browne Wood, 
who was appointed Settlement Officer, made » settlement of the 
whole district belweon the years 1873 and 1879, defining and re- 
cording the rights and duties of landlords and tenants, and, where 
necessary, fixing fair rents, One of the results of this settlement 
was to preserve the Santal village community system, under which 
the village community, asa whole, holds the village lands and 
has collective rights over the village waste. These rights, which 
have not been able to survive elsewhere in Bengal, were recorded 
and saved from encroachment. The settlement also established 
on a firm footing the staius of the headman, and restrained the 
zamindars from interfering with the management and internal 
economy of the villages. 

The subsequent history of the district has been uneventful. 
Iu 1874-75 there was a certain amount of unrest arising partly 
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from the excitement attending the settlement operations and partly 
from the Kharwar movement. Disaffection manifested itself by a 
spirit of reatstance to the payment of rent and by attempts to form 
a kind of political organization, Two ringleaders, named Bhagirath 
Manjhi and Gyan Parganait, were imprisoned, and as a further 
precautionary measure, additional police were sont {o tho district 
anda wing of the 4th Native Infantry from Bhagalpur was 
stationed al Dumka. In 1880-81 there was a revival of the 
Kharwar movement, which gave much trouble during the, pre- 
parations for the census, interested agitators seizing the opportunity 
for a tribal administration. ‘The Subdivisiunal Officer of Dumka 
was besieged in hir tent by a howling mob for a whole night, the sub- 
divisiouwl bungalow at Jamtara was burnt down, and Mr. Cosscrat, 
the officer in charge of the consus of the Damin-i-koh, was 
surprised and taken prisoner at Kuatikund. Objection was taken to 
the numboring of houses and of the people, and 1o the record of 
their names, while the fact that the final enumeration was to be 
carried out at night lent colour to representations that Government 
meditated some widespread policy of violence. It was, therefore, 
thought necessary to dispense with the final nocturnal enumeration ; 
and in order to overawe tho Suntals, a body of military police was 
posted in the district and a field force of 4,500 cavalry and in- 
fanity was sent up under Colonel (now General Sir Thomas) 
Gordon. Troops were marched through the district, and these 
measures proved effectual in preventing any further disturbance. 
Tn conclusion, mention may be made of the officers to whom 
the administration of the district has been entrusted whether as 
Deputy Commissioners or Settlement Officers, and who are therc- 
fore distinguished by the name of Santal officers. The first 
Deputy Commissioner was Sir Ashley Eden, who was succeeded 
in February ,1856 by Sir Rivers Thomson, who held charge 
during the Mutiny. From 1858 to 1860 the Deputy Commissioner 
was Sir William Le Fleming Robinson, whose administration has 
been descriped as follows :—“No local officer carried out such 
sweeping reforms, and .0o well were they established, that it is 
hard te realize now the state of things which preceded them. His 
efforts were chiefly directed against the different forms of servitude 
by debtors, which was so prevalent and easy to enforce; but he 
attacked every system by which the powerful, the more instructed, 
or the cunning ould get the better of the poor and ignorant.’* 
He was succeedec in 1860 by one of the uncovenanted Assistants, 














* W.B. Oldham, Introduction te Reprint of the Laws of the Sonthal Pargunus, 
1889, 
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Mr Browne Wood, who held ofhce as Daputy Commissioner fur 
194 yoars. In 1873 he was selected by Sir George Uampbell to 
carry out the first settlement of the district, a task which, it was 
held, could only be performed by ‘an able and judicious officer.’ 
Mr. Browne Wood amply justified his selection, and ably discharged 
ihe duties entrusted to him for six years (1878-79). ‘To his settle- 
ment the Santals are indebted for fixity of rents, stability of tenure 
and the preservation of their village community system. During 
these six years Mr. John Boxwell officiated as Deputy Commis- 
sioner. ‘‘ Probably no other officer so well adapted for carrying 
out Sir George Campbell’s view could have been selected. Not 
only did he thoroughly grasp and appreciate them, but he 
brought to their fulfilment both qualities and attainments of a 
high order. Ts the people he was a veritable Avatar, and he 
set himself to study and master the Santal tongue.’* 

The noxt Deputy Commissioner was Mr. W. B. Oldham, 0.1.£., 
who held office for 5 ycars; and he was succoeded, after a brief 
interval, by Mr. R. Carstairs, who held office, with short intervals of 
leave, for 13 yoars. ‘All these officers,” writes Mr. McPherson, 
“were loyal interpreters of the principles of administration which 
found expression in Act XXXVIT of 1855 and Regulation III of 
1872, If Mr. Wood and Mr Boxwell were the makers of the 
settlement and the Santal syelom, Mr. Oldham and Mr. Carstairs 
may well be styled the “guardians” of the same, Mr Oldham 
had Mr. G. N. Barlow for his Commissioner throughout bis incum- 
bency, but in Mr. Carstairs’ time there were frequent changes in 
the Commissionership and all holders of the office were not per- 
meated with an equa! amount of sympathy for the non-regulation 
system. Mr, Carstairs had to do many a battle for the principles 
on which ihe administration of his district was founded.” Mr. 
John Craven conducted the first revision settlements for six years 
(1888—94) under the guidance of Mr. Carstairs. With the more 
recent operations conducted for the last 10 years by Mr. H. 
McPherson and Mr. H. Lil. L. Allunson, the Deputy Q@pmmissioner 
must closely associated was Mr.C. H. Bompas. During his tenure 
of office many important questions connected with the administra: 
tion of the district and of the Damin-i-koh were passed in review, 
the discussions raised by the settlement operations resulting in 
three important amendments of the Santal Parganas Settlement 
and Rent Regulations, viz., Regulations IT of 1904, III of 1907, 
and III of 1908. 





* W. B. Oldham, Introduction to Reprint of the Laws of the Sonthal Parganar, 
1889, 
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Srarisrics of the population as recorded at each census are given Growrn 


: ‘i eit e “ OF POPU- 
in the margin, from which it will be seen ;,r;ow, 
1872 ... 1,269,185 that the number of inhabitants has increased 
et ” reese by nearly 50 per cent. in 30 years. Some 
1901 ”” 11809,737 of the increase, however, is duc to improved 


enumeration, the census of 1872 and of 
1881 having been attended by considerable difficulties. In 1872 
a number of wild rumours were afloat in the Damin portion of 
the Godda subdivision, ey., that people were to be taken from 
each village and deported to clear jungle in Assam and the Duars, 
that they were being counted in order to convert them to 
Christianity by force, etc. The ryots of Bofrijor drove the 
parganait, and the manjhis who wore sssisting him, out of their 
villages, and refused to allow the ceusus to proceed. When the 
Extra Assistant Commissioner srrived on the spot, he found about 
1,500 people assembled, in real terror uf the evils which would 
come upon them if they were counted, the men declaring that 
they were helpless as the bare mention of a census was enough to 
make their women and children frantic. It seems, however, thut 
they never had any intention of offering « serious resistance to 
the census, for when it was explained that the parganait had only 
been acting under the orders of Government, the crowd readily 
dispersed, with the remark that the sarkdy might do what it 
pleased, but they would rather not be counted. Elsowhere the 
census passed off quietly, but primitive methods had to be 
employed for enumerating the people in parts of the Damin-i koh 
owing to the ignorance of the people and the fear of alarming an 
easily excitable population. The Santals have no written lan- 
guage of their own, and there were comparatively very few of 
them who can write Hindi or Bengali. Recourse was had 
therefore to their own national method of counting, vis., by 
tying knota on «& number of strings, which were coloured 
differently, so as to distinguish males from females and children 
from adults, 


Cissus 
OF 1901, 
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In the Damin portion of the Tajmahal subdivision such 
coloured strings were distributed through the ‘paryanaits or heads 
of communes to the manzhis or village headmen of th» Santals, 
and through the Paharia sardars to their naibs and manjhis. 
These strings were of four colours—black for male adults, red for 
female adults, white for boys, and yellow for girls. The people 
were countod by the manjhis, and their numbers recorded by 
tying a knot for each person on the string representing {2e proper 
sex and age Within the portion of the Damin-i-koh attached 
to the Godda subdivision, the Santals and Paharias were similarly 
enumerated by means of knotting different coloured strings 
represcnting the males, females, and children separately, In 
some Villages threo people were told off to keep the reckoning, 
which was done by so many seeds or small pieces of gravel, one 
person keeping a reckoning of the men, another of the women 
and a third of the children. This enumeration is known to 
have been incomplete, and in 1881 there we:e outbroaks which 
vitiated the results, the final nocturnal enumeration being omitted. 
The first reliable census was that of 1891, but even in that year 
the enumeration was the occasion of wild rumours in the 
Rajmahal subdivision, e.g., it was stated that Government was 
numbering the pcople to onable it to send them as coolies to 
Assam, that onhanced rents were to be leviod, and that alk 
Santals except the Kharwars were to be made Christians, 

The consus of 1901 showed a net increase of 55,962 persons 
or 3'2 per cent.—a surprisingly «mall rate of growth for a healthy 
district with a prolific population. This result, was attributed to 
the large scale on which emigration has taken placo: it was, in 
fact, estimated that about 182,000 persons left the district during 
the previous 10 years, and that but for this the increase of the 
population would have been ut least 10 per cent. The following 
table gives the salient statistics of the census :— 
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Area in | | Popnla- | variation in 
Subdivision. | square |-~ —~--—-~ /Population. aauane population 
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Deog har 952 2 2,368 | 297,408 312 +47 | 
Godda 967 “e 1,274 390,828 404 +14 
Pakeur 6838 i 1,055 238,648 849 +36 
Rajmahal 741 J 1,292 276,703 373 +0'2 
Dumki 1,429 2,105 | 416,861 | 292 +8'1 
Jamtira 698 1,073 189,798 27% +92 
District Total 5,470 3 9,167 | 1,809,737 881 
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The density of population, vis., 331 per square mile, is less Density. 
than in any other district of the Bhagalpur Division. On the 
north-east .and north-west, in thinas Mahigama, Goddé and 
Pakaur, where there is a considerable area of low fertile country, 
the soil supports u fairly dense population ; but the Damin-i-koh, 
which accounts for a Quarter of the whole district, is very 
sparsely inhabited. In the south the density of population 
rises, for the soil is more fertile than in the hilly tract in the 
centre of the district, and there are still extensive areas under 
forest, which is being cleared away and brought under the 
plough. 

The most striking features of migration in the Santa) Migration, 
Parganas are firstly, its great volume, and secondly, the strong 
tendency of the people to move eastwards. There isa strong 
influx from all the adjoining districts wost of a line drawn 
approximately north and south through the centre of the district 
(from Sahibganj to Jamtara), i., from Bhagalpur, Monghyr, 
Hazaribagh and Manbhiim, and a still stronger ebb in the 
direction of all districts east of this line, v/s., Purnea, Malda, 
Murshidabad, Birbhiim and Burdwan. According to the census 
of 1901, the immigrants from the west exceeded 83,000, while the 
emigrants to the east numbered close on 117,000. The great 
migration of the Santals to this district from the south and west 
took place during the middle part of the 19th century, and many 
of the persons shown as immigrants at the last census are 
probably the survivors of those who took part in this movement. 
The tribe is still spreading east and north, and the tull effeot of 
the movement is not exhausted in the districts that adjoin the 
Santal Parganas, but makes itsclf felt even further away in those 
parts of Dinajpur, Rajshahi and Bograé which share with Malda 
the elevated tract of quasi-laterite known asthe Barind. Dinaj- 
pur alone contains more than 48,000 persons born in the Santiil 
Parganas, and Rajshahi and Bogra more than 8,000, Of 
emigration to more distant places the most noticeable feature is 
the exodus to the Assam tea gardens, where more than 31,000 
natives of this district were enumerated in 1901, and to Jalpai- 
guri, where they numbered more than 10,000. 

Hitherto the Santals, in the course of their migration, have 
avoided alluvial soil in a curious manner, but this may be only 
fortuitous and due to the fact that hitherto the more broken high 
country, being sparsely inhabited, hes attracted them as giving 
ample room for expansion combined with a minimum of outside 
interference. It has also been suggested that their movements 
have depended on the existence of sd/ forests and the absence of 
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restrictions on cutting it down, the sd? tree being to the Santals 
what the bamboo is to the Bengali.” 

The chief reason for their emigration from the district appears 
to be that they are an extremely prolific race, anc that the 
culturable portion of the jungles in the Santél Parganas is 
becoming exhausted. There is therefore not sufficient scope for 
reclamation, and also the rate of reclamation does not keep pace 
with the rate of growth of population 

Among non-Santal immigrants may be mentioned Marwaris, 
Bhojpuris and traders from other parts of Bihar, who have come 
and settled in the district with their wives and children, The 
Marwaris congregato in the towns and do a wholosale business ; 
the profession of the others is money-lending and shop-kveping. 
In fact, they own almost all the shops in tho district, {he Bengalis 
having only a few and the Santals and Paharias practically none, 

Towne and Three places were troated as towns at the census of 1901, ris., 

villages. Madhupur with a population of 6,840 Deoghar (8,838) and 
Sahibganj (7,558). Deoghar and Sahibganj have long been muni- 
cipalities, and in 1903 a third muni:ipality was created at Dumka, 
Madhupur is rising in impoulance, ifs cline, scenery and situation 
on the railway line having attracted well-lo-do residents of 
Calcutta and Government pensioners. Deoghar is popular for 
the same reason, but its population, according {o the census, 
is practically stationary, having beon 8,667 and 8,005 at the 
two preceding cnumerations ‘Tore is, however, a largo floating 
population of pilgrims, which vitiates the statistics; and in 190] 
there were probubly fewer pilgrims owing to the prevalence 
of plague in India. Sahibganj is an important mart at the 
spot where the Hast Indian Railway Loop Line touches the 
Ganges. In 1891 it had a population of 11,297, and the low 
figure recorded at the last census is attributed to the fact that 
an outbreak of plague had led to the partial evacuation of the 
town, The rural population for the most part live in small 
villages, 67 per cent. being found in villages with less than 500 
inhabitants, and 27 per cent. in villages with a population of 500 
to 2,000. 

Deeanas Agriculture supports 81 per cont. of the population, industries 

tions, 7 per cent., commerce 06 per cent., and the professions 0°8 per 
cent. Of the agricultural population 44 per cent. are actual 
workers, and these include 1,300 rent-receivers, 608,000 rent- 
payers and 42,030 labourers. Of the industrial population, 
51 per cent. are actual workers, and these include 5,000 cotton 
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* E. A. Guilt, Bengal Census Report of 1901, p. 189, 
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are singular; they are of no caste, extremely hardy and industri- 
ous, and are upon the whole considered an extraordinary race of 
beings. They emigrate from their own country to those districts 
which are known to abound most in forests, and where they are 
welcumed by the zamindars, who invite them to settle. From 
choice they select the most wild spots, and so great is their 
predilection for the wildest places, that they are seldom known 
to remain at one station longer than it takes to clear and bring 
it into cultivation They take ‘pattahs’ from the zamindare, 
the terms of which are generally oue rupee per annum for every 
plough used and the ‘nuzzer’ of a kid. They are quiet and 
peaceably disposed, and so much liked by the zamindars for the 
great use they arc of in clearing forest lauds, where from the 
nature of the climate others could not be established, that they 
generally meet with the best treatment ” 

It will be noticed that in the above extract Mr. Ward referred 
to Singhbhiim asthe place of ongin of the Santal immigrants 
he met, and from depositions which he took it appears that they 
had. left and were still leaving Singhbhiim because of disturbances 
there.* The part of Singhbbtim,from which they migrated was 
probably Dhalbhiim, in which the Santils are still very numerous, 
and its neighbourhood, It is not known what were the distur- 
bances alluded to, but the account of the Santals in Midnapore, 
of which Dhalbhiim then formed part, given (in 1820) in Hamil- 
ton’s Hindustan may help to explain the circumstances which 
would lead them to emigrate. “Some parts of these jungles are 
occupied by a poor miserable proscribed race of men called 
Sontals, despised on account of their low caste by the inhabitants 
of the plain country, who would on no account allow sny one 
of them to fix himself in their villages. The peasantry in the 
viciaity, by way of distinction, call themselves good creditable 
people, while they scarcely admit the Sontals within the pale of 
humanity; yet the latter are a mild, sober, industrious people, 
and remarkable for sincerity and good faith. The zamindars 
give them no leases, yet on the whole treat them well; for such 
is their timidily thst they fly on the least oppression, and are no 
more heard of. Notwithstanding they hold their lands on such 
easy terms, and scarcely ever have their verbal tenures violated, 
they are said to be naked, half-starved, and apparently in the 
lowest stage of human misery ; a result we should not have expect- 
ed from the character above assigned them. Their villages are 
generally situated between the cultivated plains and the thick 
jungles, in order that they may protect the erops of their more 


©W, B, Didham, Ethuicg} Aspects of the Burdwan District, p» xij. 
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belonging to some othor zamindars. A whole village always 
moves at once, and {heir headmun (mdnjhi) makes a hargain with 
the new lendlord for the whole, agreving to pay a certain sum 
for as much land as they can cultivate. At first they pay a 
trifle, but this is annually increased until the full sum becomes 
due. Ifany attempt is made to take more from any individual 
the whole run off. The ményhi levies the asscssment on the 
individuals according to the stock which each possesses. The 
office of mdnyhi is considered hereditary; but if the people of a 
village are discontented they apply to the zamindaér and say 
that they will no longer pay their rents through such a man, 
but wish to have such another person appointed their manghi, 
There is no distinction of family rank between the manjhis and 
their inferiors—all eat in company and intermarry.” Buchanan 
Hamilton then proceeds to give an account of their religious 
beliefs, which need not be quoted here. 

The first extract given above will be sufficient to show that 
by the end of the first decade of the 19th entury ihe Santals 
had settled in considerable numbers in Lakerdewani, 14¢., Hlandwe 
and Belpatta, {wo tracts lying outside tho hills. They had made 
their way there from Birbhim, where they appear to have been 
brought in to clear tho country. According to Sir William 
Hunter :—“ The Permanent Settlement for the land tax in 1790 
resulted in a gencial extension of tillage, and the Santals were 
hired to rid the lowlands of the wild beasts which, since the great 
famine of 1769, had everywhere encroached upon the margin of 
cultivation. This circumstance was so noticeable as to find its 
way into the London papers, and from 1792 a new era in the 
history of the Santal dates.”* By 1818 the Santals had made 
their way further north into the forests below the hills inthe Godda 
subdivision, and even into the Damin-i-koh; for Mr. Sutherland, 
writing in that year, noticed their presence in /appas Dhamsai 
and Jamni Harnipur and also in tappa Sarmi of pargana Haindwe, 
anc in ¢appas Marpal and Daurpal, which are included in the 
Dumka portion of the Damin-i-koh. By 1827 the Santals had 
got as far as the extreme north of the Godda subdivision, 
Mr. Ward when demarcating the Damin-i-koh finding three 
Santal villages in Patsunda and 27 villages in Barkop. Hija first 
impressions of the Santals are interesting. “There are,” he 
wrote, “within this described line two or three villages established 
by the race of people called Santars, These people are natives 
of the Singbhdom and adjacent country; their habits and customs 
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fortunate neighbours from deer and wild swine. In some in- 
stances they have been known to till their lands with considerable 
success, and raise good crops of rice and collie (taldi) ; but all that 
their vigilance can preserve from the ravages of wild beasts is 
extorted from them by the rapacity of the money-lenders. To 
these miscreants the Suntals, who have but aalender knowledge 
of the value of money, pay interest at the rate of 100 per cent. 
for their food, and nearly 150 per centum for their seed; so that 
when their crops are ready, little or nothing remains for them- 
selves,” 

Buchanan Hamilton’s information was that disputes with the 
Birbhiim zamindars drove the Santals into Handwe and Belpatta, 
and the date of their settlement there may be placed between 1790 
and 1810. It was probably later influx (between 1815 and 1830) 
which brought {he tribe to the notice of Mr. Sutherland in 1816 
and of Mr. Ward, the demarcator of the Damin-i-koh, between 
1826 and 1833. These pioneers were soon followed by large 
numbers of their tribesmen, who between 18386 and 1851 flocked 
into the Damin-i-koh, where they cleared the jungle and received 
land on easy terms. According to Captain Sherwill, there were 
no less than 838,265 Santals in the Damin-i-koh alono in 1851, 

The marginal table shows their strength 


ae ws rbere in the whole district at each census except 
1901 ee aan that of 1881, when the figure returned 


(9,148) was obviously incorrect. The total 
number of Santals in other parts of Bengal and Eastern Bengal 
is 1,166,672, and they are most numerous in Manbhiim (194,780), 
Midnapore (148,251) and Bankura (105,682). 

The rame Santal, spelt in one way or another (¢g, Sonthal), Oxvem 
isan English form adopted from Hindi, which corresponds with °” “4”* 
the form Ssontar used by the Bengali-speaking peoples. Both 
names are only applied to the tribe by non-Santals, and the 
Santals do not use them in speaking about tHemselves except as 
a concession to foreigners; then they prefer the form Saontar, 
Both Santal and Saonté: have the same origin, according to phone- 
tic law and practice in the different languages. The Santals 
themselves stato that they got this name through foreigners 
commencing to callihem so whilst and because they were living 
in Saont (Sant, as they pronounce the name of the country), 
which has been identified with the modern Sild& pargana in the 
Midnapore District, Etymologically there is nothing against 
thie, 4/ being» suffix used in Hindi and other Aryan languages 
to form possessional adjectives from substentives, and dr doing 
the same for the Bengali word. 

a2 
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Mr. W. B. Oldham, c.1.2., is of opinion that the name is au 
abbreviation of Samantawala, Samanta. he says, is another name 
given to the Silda pargana, whence the immigrant Santals dis- 
covered by Mr. Ward in 1828 deposed that they had come. 
“Asin Bengal all trans-frontier Pathans, even if Khorisani or 
Baluch, are called Kabuli, or as in the Santal Parganas all 
Hindustani money-lenders, even Marwaris, are called Bhojpuria, 
because the first and most conspicuous of their kind came from 
Bhojpur in Shahabad, so would so remarkable a people as the 
Santals on their first appearance in Burdwan and Birbhiim be 
called after the place whence some of them were known to have 
come” In regard to this latter theory it may be mentioned 
that the Silda pargana is known locally as Samantabhui, but 
by the Santals (who elide the m) os Suntbhui, the tradition 
being that the country was so called because it was conquered 
by a Samanta Raja, ic., a general of the Emperor of Delhi 
There are, moreover, signs of a fairly old Santal settlement in 
the pargun:, and round about it a dense population of Santals 
accounting for over one-third of the inhabitants There is also 
a tract called Samantabhim or Santbhim in the Bankura District, 
which the Suntals claim to have colonized, and legend relates 
that it was held by 12 Samanta brothers, a number which will 
recall the 12 Santal sects. 


Regarding these theories Mr. Bodding writes: —“That Sant 
and Saont are to be derived from the (originally Sanskrit) word 
Samanta seems to be very probable As a matter of fact all the 
forms (Sant, Saont, Sact and Sat) are easily derivable from this 
according to common Aryan phonetic laws There is no doubt 
that the word itself is of Aryan origin. If a translation of the 
word is sought, the original meaning would be something like 
“bordermen,” but as they have probably got the name in the 
way mentioned, the meaning implied by the users of the word 
would not be that ; they are ‘Ssonters’” 

The Santals call themselves simply Har, meaning man, and 
state that they were formerly called Kharwar. As a rule, if 
asked their name and caste by a stranger, they reply Manjhi. 

Tae Santél is a man of medium stature, but muscular and 
sturdily built, wiry and capable of great physical endurance. His 
complexion is dark, varying from brown to an almost jet black 
colour, The latter is very rare, while a light-brown complexion 
is by no means infrequent, and would be much oftener in evidence, 
if the Santal did not expose his body to sun and air as he doea: 
the Mongoloid types are generally fair coloured. He is beardless 
or nearly su, but has coarse and sometimes curly hair on the pate. 
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It was formerly the custom for all Santals to wear long hair’ 
gathered together in a knot, but now-a-days it is very seldom that, 
one sees a,man with long hair ; if it is long, there is generally 
a small comb fixed on the left side, The cheek bones are 
somewhat prominent, the nose is generally broad and depressed, 
the mouth is large, aud the lips are full and projecting. 
According to Sir Herbert Risley:—‘In point of physical 
characteristics the Santals may be regarded as typical examples 
of the pure Dravidian stock. The proportions of the skull, 
approaching the dolichocephalic type, conclusively refute the 
hypothesis of their Mongoloid descent.” Faces of a Mongoloid 
type are, however, sometimes seen; and Mr. Bodding has observed 
spots in the pigment of the skin of Santal childron, which, in size, 
position and colour, resemble certain peculiar blue spots found on 
Mongol children, which are said to bo ao distinct raco-mark not 
found outside the Mongolian peoples.* He remarks :—‘ The 
theory of Mongolian descent is not tenable, but there cannot be 
any doubt that Mongolian blood has been introduced, either by 
Santals taking Mongolian wives, or Santél women having illegiti- 
mate children by Mongolian men._ I have no doubt that a good 
many of the Aryan types among the present-day Santals are 
caused by Santal women having illicit intercourse with Aryans. 
The Santals are not what they were in this respect.”” 

In the work of reclaiming land and clearing new jungle Gevrrar 
the Santals have few equals in India, but, as a rule, they care eae: 
little for cultivating in flat lowland tracts. A country denuded 
of forests does not atiract them; and, writes Colonel Dalton, 
“‘when, through their own labour the spread of cultivation has 
effected this denudation, they select a new site, however prosperous 
they may have been on the old, and retire into the backwoods, 
where their harmonious flutes sound sweeter, their drums find 
deeper echoes, and their bows and arrows may once more be 
utilized.” This roving spirit is not so marked now, probably 
owing to the security given by tho settlement, and Santals 
in this district cling tenaciously to their lands. The rapid 
increase of their numbers and also, perhaps, in part, their 
indebtedness still force them, however, to emigrate in large 
numbers. 

As regards the quality of their cultivation, a few, and 
those only who live in the vicinity of Hindu agricultural villages, 
have learnt to take proper care of their lands, For instance, 
they will not, as a rale, weed or manure their paddy fields. 











* Mongolian Race-marks among the Santals. 3.4.8. B., 1904, Part IiI, p. 26. 
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The only bit of lanl they manure is the barge, ie.a plot of 
land asa rule adjoining the house-site. where they grow Indian 
corn. The Santals are gradually becoming better cultivators as 
they become more settled, but they are still somewhat happy-go- 
lucky in their habits. They love a roaming life with hunting and 
fishing, with pleasures of sorts and the least possible labour except 
when the work has in a way become an acquired instinct. The 
paddy fields and outlying upland fields (called second-class éart 
land) are used only for one erop ; from their barges they generally 
gather two; otherwise their fields lie fallow for six to sight 
months of the year. 
Socially, they are a jolly, cheerful people, contented 
with their lot, so long as they have enough to eat and drink, 
and to spend on religious and social ceremonies. ‘As he is 
unfettered with caste, the Santaél enjoys existence in a far 
greater degres than does his neighbour, the priest-ridden and 
caste-crushed Hindu. The Santal eats his tuffalo-beef, his kids, 
poultry, pork or pigeons, enjoys a hearty carouso enlivened with 
the spirit pachwai, and dances with his wives and comrades to 
express his joy and thankfulness.”* Hard drinking is a peculiar 
failure of the Santals, who enjoy nothing so much as a carouse ; 
but so far the physique of the race does not seem to be impaired. 
Their fondness for drink may be gathered from the attitude of 
an old Manjli, who asked whether the God of the Christians 
would allow old people to get drunk twice a week. When 
he heard the horrified answer of the missionary, he simply 
replied: “Then teach our boys and girls, but leave us alone.” 
Rico is their chief food, but they are able to live on all sorts 
of roots and vegetables; when food is scarce, they will have 
recourse to other fare. They will, for instance, eat two kinds 
of snake (the dhadmin and rock-snake), a few kinds of rats, one 
kind of frog, one lizard, etc. The lizard is considered excellent 
eating; but the rest are generally only partaken of by children, 
especially shepherd boys. Though living mostly on vegetables 
they enjoy animal food when they can get it, and nothing so 
much as pig curry. Except at certain sacrifices, they never eat 
cows, bullocks or buffaloes, unless they die from disease or 
have to be killed because they have broken a leg, etc., or are too 
old to be used as draught cattle. They rather enjoy chewing 
the tough meat, but certain kinds of meat they abhor, ¢.y., 
horse-flesh. 
Their food may be divided into two main classes, ris,, 
(1) cereals, prepared as bhat, with ourry of some kind added, and 
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(2) other food eaten raw or roasted, but without cereals. A list pre- 
pared by Mr. Bodding gives the following details :—Cereals (19 
kinds) besides a large number of varietios of rice ; vegetable curries 
composed of (a) leguminous plants (14), (4) cultivated vegetables 
(18) and (ec) leaves of wild plants and trees (59); mushrooms 
(24) ; resins (10) ; fruits (wild or cultivated) (65); tubers (26); 
all domestic animals, except dogs, horses and cats, and wild 
animals including tigers, leopards, jackals, foxes, five kinds of 
rats, etc,, (30); snakes (2); lizards (1); tortoises and crocodiles 
(6) ; birds, with the eggs of every bird eaton (72); fishes (at 
least 30); wild grains, fruits, etc., eaten during times of scarcity 
(21) ; oil-seeds and kernels (16) ; and the ordinary Indian spices. 
A gourmand could not wish for more miscellancous material, 
and it is not certain that the list is quile complete. 

As will be mentioned later, it is probable that the social system 
of the Santéls was originally communistic; and if their tra- 
ditions are to be believed, they woro formerly a self-contained 
nation having very few social relations with other races. It 
is possible to trace, even at the present time, a distinct idea among 
them that a Santél has a right to possess and appropriate any 
part of nature not previously in the occupation of anybody else, 
Land is common property till it has been held under a title, or, at 
least, “trampled round.” All forests and forest produce are 
considered free to all, if they have noi been definituly occupied 
by others. Any wild animal is also lawful prey, but belongs tothe 
man who first wounded it, not to the man who kills it, although 
the latter and the village headman get portions of the animal 
as determined by custom. River fish belong to anybody, and if a 
man dams up a watercourse or has a natural pond, he does not 
enjoy the fish alone, but on some day or other invites the 
villagers and neighbours to catch all the fish there. They give 
the owner. of the water-course a small share, and the bigger fish 
are also divided; the idea of public property is thus apparent, 
This does not of course apply in,the case of fish stocked in a tank, 
a very recent innovation with the Santals. As soon as anyone 
takes possession of anything with the consent of the village, he is 
treated as the owner. 

It is possible that the same feeling may partially explain the 
sexual relations of the people. As long as the girls are not owned 
by anybody, it does not much concern anyone what is done with 
them or what they do as long as they are not “spoilt.” But if 
they are anybody’s property, it is different. If anything goes 
wrong, it is the male whe suffers ; the female is regarded more or 
less as a domestic animal—formerly she might even be killed. It 
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is a curious fact that the adulterer is called a thief in their legal 
phraseology; further, that the people say that. in olden times 
theft was unknown among the people, the only exception being 
that they might occasionally kill and eat by stealth a stray goat 
or sheep. They have, they say, learnt to steal and to lie from the 
Hiindu cats, as they call them. 

Under such conditions it will easily be understood that the 
Santals in the old days did not and could not have any 
regular business transactions among themselves or with outsiders. 
They did not use money, and did not buy or sell, but 
bartered. They grew or made or found what they needed. They 
manufactured their own salt, wove their own cloths, and made 
their weapons, implements and utensils. If any one wanted a 
cow or a wife, they were obtained by barter. The old gurus say 
thet the Baske sept started a kind of bartering business ; and it is 
curious that to this day a mixed mustard oil, used for culinary 
purposes, is never called anything else than ‘barter oil.” 

As the forests have been thinned and the Santals have come 
into contact with ofher races, their circumstances have greatly 
altered. They have got monoy, although they do not as yet 
understand its value It may almost be said that they know the 
worth of a pice, but not yet of a rupee. They hanker after 
the fineries of others, and will give away their substance to 
obtain them. Under the influence of Hindu caste ideas they are 
gradually developing into a kind of cultivator caste, whose real 
occupation is agriculture of an inferior kind, and whose leisure 
time is spent in idleness. There is no doubt that the Santals are 
not as yet equipped to take up the struggle with outsiders ; if they 
are not helped, they will go to the wall. Their ideals are in the 
past, notin the futuro; and another great drawback is that they 
are liable to hopelessness as to their future as a people. But let 
thom see # thing succeed, and they are quick enough to adopt. it. 
The Santals are at the same time rigid formalists. They do 
not go outside the old forms und regard any omission or aberration 
therefrom as serious faults. This love of ceremonial formalism 
is another obstacle to their development. As to personal 
characteristics, the Sant&ls are easy-going and, on the whole, 
easily contented. The most frequent causes of strife are, on 
the one hand, land disputes and sexual relations, and, on the 
other, their belief in witchcraft. The men are more peaceable 
than the women, who, besides having a quicker wit and a 
more fluent tongue, know very well that if s man com- 
plains sgainst his wife, he has to pay any fine that may 
be imposed. 
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Generally speaking the Santaly, with their reckless gaicty, their 
bluntness and simple honesty, and their undoubted zest for all 
out-door amusements and particularly for hunting, are a very 
attractive race to an officer accustomed to deal with other races in 
Bengal. They are, on the whole, truthful, law-abiding and honest 
people; their word is their bond, and a knot on a string is as 
good as a receipt. Their manners are straightforward, simple 
and independent, and the women in particular show a certain 
native freedom, without, however, being bold or brazen. An 
amusing instance of this freedom has been quoted. On every 
market day a number of Santal women used to frequent the 
garden of a former Assistant Commissioner, plucking his flowers 
and making themselves quite at home. They would then walk 
into his house and deck themselves before the looking-glass in his 
dressing-room, thinking no evil and fearing none. The Santals 
are, however, not industrious, and if anything contrary to custom 
and habit is required, or if they suspect that evil spirits are at 
work, they do not display much endurance. Cases, for instance, 
are known uf people attacked by fever dying in a very short time 
through fear. Their tood and exposed life may account for 
much, but it seems to be a fact that they have not the power 
of resisting disease that Europeans possess, and old people are 
comparalivoly few. a 

The Santals have a laige number of different dances and, with Davors, 
two or three exceptions, these are very decent to look at; but 
excluding a couple of war-dances, the associations of the dance 
are always doubtful. Except at festivals they never dance 
during the daytime, but at night; and the dances give the 
two sexes an opportunity for illicit intercourse. In the Santal 
mind, therefore, dancing is always associated with sensuality, ‘‘It 
often happens,” writes Mr. Bodding, “that Europeans who have 
no idea of this, and who enjoy the plastic movements of the 
people, call for Savtéls to dance before them. I believe it would 
be wise to leave this item out of entertainments, because the 
people, asa matter of fact. draw the conclusion that, when a 
European wants to have such an exhibition, the cause is that he 
has inclinations in the same direction as the Santals, This does 
not advance the British prestige. To give another example. It 
has been customary at a certain me/é to have races for Santal 
women, With the way in which a Santal woman puts on her 
cloth it is unavoidable that when running she is partially 
uncovered. I have heard of a case where the husband divorced 
his wife because at such a meld she exposed herself running and 
ran against his special wish.” 
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The tradition of the Santals isthat the parents of mankind 
were Pilchii Haram and Pilchi Budhi, who sprang from 
two eggs laid by a wild gander and goose. Pilchayit may be 
explained, means “original;” hardm, an old or elderly 
men, or & married man ; and /udhi, an old woman ora married 
woman ; while haram budhi is used to denote a married couple, or 
a pair living together as husband and wife, except those 
recently married. The traditional names do not mean more 
than that the human race sprung from one pair, hatched from 
two eggs laid by a pair of swans or geese. Hans is the name 
for the gander, Aasil for the goose; but the words, which are of 
Aryan origin, may also mean swans. This first pair had seven 
boys and seven girls; the names of about half of these are meu- 
tioned in the traditions, and aro also probably of Aryan origin. 
When they were married and had children, the seven parents 
(and the grand-parents) decided that henceforth brothers and 
sisters should not marry. Thoy therefore divided themselves 
into seven exogamous septs, called (1) Hansdak, (2) Murmii, (3) 
Kiskiti, (4) Hombrom, (5) Marndi, (6) Saren and (7) Tudi. 
When the first race was exterminated in Khoj-kamin, only one 
righteous pair being saved in the cave of Harata, the new 
race which sprang from this pair was again divided into seven 
exogamous septs with the same names as the original septs, to 
which five more were added, viz., Baske, Besra, Paunrié, Chore 
and Bedea: the last sept has been lost. These names are all 
sept names, not somina propria. 

There is a diffuse kind of traditional story relating how the 
sept names were given after a big hunt, but they are really 
totemistic in origin. Each sept (7aris) has a pass-word peculiar to 
itself and is divided into a number of sub-septs (kAunt). No 
Santal may marry within his father’s sept or any of its sub- 
septs, or into his mother’s sub-sept ; but he may marry into ber 
sept, a Santal proverb saying—'‘ No one heeds a cow track or 
his mother’s sept.”” The pass-words, which specially belong to 
the original septs (ni/-Hansdak, nij-Murmu, eto.) and frequently 
are unknown to other sub-septs, are genorally names of ancestors, 
chiefs or other important persons or places, forts, etc. They 
refer to places and persons in Champa, and are thus of no 
very great antiquity. 

The basis of the Santal communal system is the village. A 
Santi) will never settle alone in an uncultivated area; when they 
have found a place, which by a curious mixture of common sense 
and superstition (¢.g., omens) they judge to be good, they go 
there in a body and settle with o leader and his assistanta. The 
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first leader becomes the village headman, the others his subordinate 
officers. The village headman (manjhi) is primus inter pares, 
being chosen.by the village people to administer the rights, rules 
and ceremonies of the Santal village community. No public 
sacrifice, no festival, no ceremony, such as a marriage —in short, 
nothing of a public character—can be properly done without the 
manjht participating or taking the initiative. If a village has got 
a headman of another race as a pradhdn, the Sautal will have for 
themselves an official called Adndi manjhi, i.e, literally a “liquor 
chief,” who performs all the duties of a Santal village chief 
except collecting rent and doing work demanded by Government 
or landlord. Everything of a ceremonial kind is ratified by 
hands. 

The headman is the representative of the village both in its 
external and internal relations. For his trouble he gets the 
honour of the post and some material advantages, which formerly 
included rent-free land, certain portions of the animals killed in 
sacrifice, etc, If there is anything affecting the village interests, 
he calls the villagers together to discuss and settle it ; or he may 
summon them to sit in judgment if a villager has complained to 
him. The village is here represented by the more hor (literally 
five men), a term which probably originally signified the head- 
man and the four other village officials, but now always includes 
any adult male belonging to the village. They try as far as 
possible to settle all internal disputes, und it is considered very 
“bad form” for anybody to take a case outside the village 
boundary. With proper control the system works well; for 
though the Santals take an unconscionably long time over a 
case, they end as a rule in doing justice, 

If there is auy dispute with anyone belonging to another 
village, the people of both villages meet together and try to decide 
the case. If they cannot manage to do this, or if one or both of 
the parties are dissatisfied, they oan, or rather could, appeal to the 
pargana, who is the head cf a number of villages and generally 
also a village headman. When he sits in full bench to do judg- 
ment, his vanchdyat consists of the village headmen of his 
circle and other infiuential men in the neighbourhood—in fact, any 
male adult belonging to the place may be present. The pargana 
pronounces judgment, as also does the mdnjhi, but they will 
not, as a rule, do so without first being sure of having a majority 
for their verdict. As the mdanjhi hes an assistant in the village, 
80 the pargana has an assistant in his circle called the des-manjhi. 
Bhe traditional perquisites of a pargana are one rupee, half a seer 
of ght and four scores of Indian-corn cobs annually from each 
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village under him; those of the dea-manjhi half this amount. 
Both have, as a matter of duty, to give a feast to the village 
chiefs when these things are paid to them. The village panchayat 
system works very well among the Santals; the same cannot 
be said about the parganas, many of whom abuse their position. 

Above the village headmen and the pargands are the people 
themselves. During the hot weather the Santals have big hunts, 
in which every male who can possibly get away will try to 
participate. ‘The convener of the hunt is called dihri, a Paharia 
word used by them for priest.* The dikri is a common Santal who 
acts as the priest, sacrificer and master of the hunt. Ie sends 
round word by means of # sa/ branch, notifying tho date and place 
of the hunt and also the place where the people are to spend 
the night. ‘Lhey reach this spot at sunset, after the hunt 
is over, cook their food, etc.. and then take up, under the 
presidency of the dthri, any matter which may bo brought before 
tho people in council assembled. ere the manyhis and parganas 
are, if necessary, brought to justice; and if any one has to 
be excommunicated, his cuse is dealt with. Any matter, great 
or sinall, may be brought forward by anyone; if a case 
cannot be finally decided, it is kept in abeyance till noxt 
year’s hunt. 

The people themselves are tho final authority ; the officials 
are only their representatives appointed to perform certain 
duties, to keep order and to represont them genorally. Custom 
has made these positions practically hereditary, and has 
also establishea a kind of ownership in land But there are 
many traces of the communal system, of which two may be 
mentioned. In Magh (January-February) the village people 
gather together after a sacrifice; the headman, taking the lead, 
resigns lis post to the village people; all the other officials 
also resign their posts to one another as representing the 
village, and the villagers surrender their land to the headman, 
saying that they will kcep only their old house-sites and their 
buts—a figurativ8 expression for their wives and their own bodies, 
connoting personal freedom. After a few days everything is pro 
forma given and taken back again. Again, if a man leaves his 
village, he cannot, for instance, sell his house, for the timber of it 
belongs to the village; he cannot sell his land to outsiders, for it 
has to be taken up by a fellow-villager. 








* Cf. the Khond dehers. This is a curious resemblance, aad it is not the only 
one, A sub-sept of the Santals, called Buru-beret-Marndi, have a peculiar gub-sept 
sporifice, which has many points of resemblance with the old Khond human 
sacrifice, but the Santals sacrifice a cock. 
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In the Damin-i-koh the parganas (also called parganatts, 
though the latter is not a Santali word) havo an official position, 
the area within the jurisdiction of each forming the administra- 
tive unit or revenue division known as a “Bungalow” They 
are appointed by Government, and through them the mdnjhie 
or village headmen pay their rents and deal with Government, 
the parganas being remunerated by a commission of 2 per cent. 
on the collections of the minjhis subordinate to them. They are 
generally responsible for the good behaviour of the latter and 
for the punctual payment of rent, and are also bound to 
see that crimes are reported, and that roads, embankments, 
boundary pillars and staging bungalows are kept in proper 
repair. Under them, in the Damin-i-koh, are des-manjhis, who 
are their assistants, and chakiaddrs, who act as their messengers, 
Outside the Damin there are no parginas left ; in their stead somo 
so-called ¢ardars have been appointed. The latter discharge some 
of the duties of police officers, having a number of village chauki- 
dars under them, and perform much of the judicial work formerly 
transacted hy the parganas. Government officials frequently send 
them cases regarding social matters, land disputes, eto., for investi- 
gation and report. There are then three judgos, one for the com- 
plainant, one for the accused and one for Government, who are 
always men of some social position. This court is called sd/is, 
and its decisions are popularly regarded as subject to no appeal. 

The mdnjhi is also recognized offivially. He is not only the 
fiscal head of the village collecting the reuts but is its police 
officer, being bound to report crimes Through him the villagers, 
as a body, deal with the proprietor, the latter being merely a 
rent-receiver, who has properly no part in the internal economy 
of the village, though he frequently makes his proprietary rights 
felt. In virtue of his office the manjhi is, in the Damin-i-koh, 
given by Government a commission of 8 per cent. of the 
collections, while in the zamindari estates he retains 124 per cent. 
of them, viz., one anna in the rupee from the ryots and another 
from the zamindér. He is appointed by the Deputy Commis- 
sioner with the consent of the villegers and may be dismissed by 
him for misconduct ; otherwise the office is by custom hereditary, 
descending frora father to son, except where the son is palpably 
unfit, According to the Santal institutions, the manyhi is chosen 
by the villagera, and if they are dissatisfied they can get him 
dismissed and another man installed. At the present day the 
Deputy Commissioner has the right to appoiat and dismias; but 
it is only in exceptional cases that he will act counter to the 
wishes of the village people. 
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The headman is not always known simply as a mdnjht, but 
also as pradhan and mustdjir, These three names are due to a 
difference of origin. The mdujhi waa the head ryot, of an abori- 
ginal or semi-aboriginal community, who had social as well as 
official functions to perform. The mustdy:r was the person to 
whom » proprietor leased a cultivated village or a piece of jungle 
for reclamation on ydra or thikd, i.e., at a rent fixed for a term 
of years with the right to collect what he could from the ryots. 
Such a mustayr might be foreign to the rest of community or be 
an ordinary aboriginal headman. The title pradhdn isa modern 
one used for all village headmen in the settlement records. 

In his official capacity the manyhz is assisted by a sub-headman 
called a ;dranck, the Santal form of pardmanik. Tho pdarantk 
isthe principal assistant and representative of the mdnjhi, by 
whom he is originally chosen, ze, when a village is founded. 
Tf the madnjhi should abscond or die having no male issue or 
brothers in the village, the old rule is that the zaranik should be 
manjhi. In his social functions the mdnyht is assisted by the 
Jog-manjhi, who acts as custos morum to the young people 
of the village, as the name implies, jog being of Sanskrit deriva- 
tion ond meaning practically mores. His duty is not to preyont 
sexual intercourse between the two sexes when unmarried 
(except when they are non-marrigeable relatives), but to see 
that no scandal arises. If a girl becomes pregnant, the jog- 
mdnjht has to find out who is responsible. If he does not, the 
village people take him to the mdnj‘’s cow-shed and tie him 
with a buffalo’s rope to a pole, scold him and also fine him. If 
he knows the young man, he brings him before the'zanchayat, 
who will deal with the culprit. During the Sokrde festival the 
village boya and girls live for five days and nights with the 
jog-manjhi, who is responsible for their behaviour. At the birth 
of a child and at marriages he is master of the ceremonies; he 
is also in a way responsible when the village youths attend 
certain night festivals which are always accompanied by revelry. 
Formerly the yogaemanjh. was stricter and had s very important 
position in the village. Now-a-days he bas less authority, but 
the young people still use him as a safe depository of their 
secrets, If a girl has a liaison, she may, as a precaution, 
tell the jog- manshkt of it in confidence and give him héndi 
to purchase his silence. The young men also try to bribe 
him. The jog-mdnjii has an assistant called jsog-pardntk, who 
officiates when he is absent. 

The last secular village official is the gorav, or as 
he is styled by the Santéls the godet who acta a6 
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the mdnjhi’s orderly, oalls the villagers together at his 
command, and also collects sacrificial fowla for the village 
sacrifices. ,The godet has a peculiar reputation among the 
Santals, becauss he is prone to misuse his position for 
his own benefit. They call him marang manjhi, t.e., 
the great chief, and there are many instances of godets 
having ousted a mdnjhi or even a pargana. If a pdranik 
becomes manjhi, it is considered proper that the godet should 
become pardutk. The naeke is the village priest who performs 
all the public sacrifices to the national godlings; aud the sudam 
naeke (kuddm means the back of a thing) isa subsidiary 
officer. Whenever the naeke performs a sarrifice, the kudam 
naeke has to offer rice dipped in his own blood (drawn by 
pricking with a thorn) ‘o Pargana Bonga and the boundary 
dongas. He does the s me when the villagers go hunting, 
in order to bring them luck and to ensure thoir safe return. 
This double set of village priests may perhaps point to different 
origin. 

Evry village official formerly held some land rent-free (md), 
its area varying with the importance of the official and the 
size of the village. The méajhi had four shares, the parénth 
three shares, the jug-mdnjht two shares, and all others one 
shure. The mdnthi’s man land was originally half a rek of rice 
land with a corresponding amount of higher land, about sufficient 
for one plough. It has now been assessed to rent, but is 
held by the pradhdn as such, t.e., by virtue of his position. 
If land is sold for arrears of rent the mdn land cannot be sold, 
and when a man ceases to be mdnjhi it passes to his succossor, 
not his heirs. The mdn land is now a kind of seourity for the 
vamindar, ensuring the realization of his rents. 

The panchayat or committee of village elders is a cherished Pancha 
institution among the Santals The indigenous officials of a Santal ¥*'* 
village described above are ex-officiy members of the panchayat; 
and every Village has its council place the manjhi than) where they 
assemble to discuss thy affairs of the village and its inhabitants, 
Al) petty disputes, both of a civil aud cnminal nature, are settled 
there, but if the matter to be settled is of an immoral and shameful 
character, they go to the end of the village street or some other 
convenient place where they need not fear hurting the feelings of 
their womenkind. Those that are of too weighty a nature to be 
decided by the village assembly are referred to a panchdyat con- 
sisting of five neighbouring mdnyhis under the control of the 
pargenait, If this special council is unable to decide any matter, 
it is brought to the notice of e Government officer, but this is not 
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the old custom. The panchayat also disposes of all disputed social 
questions, such as disputes about marriage and inheritance, 
and punishes the guilty. This syster of self-government 
constitutes a fair bond of union amongst the Santals, who 
look with great suspicion on any measure calculated to destroy 
it. 
aa For the excommunication of a man from Santal society formal 
, outcasting is necessary, and the act can only be performed by 
order of the people in council assembled. Outcasting is resorted 
to for breaches of either the endogamous or the exogamous law of 
the people, #.¢., for sexual intercourse with an non-Santal or with a 
relative whom Santal law has placed in the prohibitory table of 
kindred and affinity Ji any one commits such an offence, the 
chief of the ‘village in question calls his neighbouring colleagues 
together and informs them. If the charge is believed to be true, 
they warn the people of their respective villages aot to eat or 
drink with the offenders and not to enter into marriage relations 
with them. The villagers cannot proceed further, and nothing 
more is done till the annual national hunt takes place in the 
hot weather. Here the matter is brought forward; if the 
people hold that ihe case is not proved, those who started the 
rumour are very severely punished. If it is proved, the people’, 
assembly gives an order for outcasting, and they proceed to 
carry it out the day after the hunt. The pargana of the 
district nd some other influential man are gensrally 
commissioned to superintend ihe operations, which are as 
follows. 

In the early morning the males meet with flutes, drums, 
bows and arrows a short way beyond the end. of the village 
street where the man lives, The young men compose extempore 
obscene songs in which he is mentioned by name and his ain 
satirically dilated on, while drumming is kept up so loudly 
that the din is heard for miles around. At a sign from the 
leader, the crowd with wild yells and uplifted hands, holding a 
bow or some other article, rush to the village drumming and 
blowing their flutes and singing obscene songs as they enter 
the street. If, however, the headman of the village meets the 
people at the street entrance with water in a fota, the people will 
stop singing. When they reach the house of the offender, 
they take a pcle, bamboo or the like, to which they have tied a 
short charred bit of firewood, a worn-out broom and some used- 
up leaf-plates, and fix it at the entrance to the courtyard. 
In the courtyard the people break the fireplaces, pots, ete., while 
the young men strip and commit nuisance in and round sbout 
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the house ; one case is known in which it was upwards of two 
weeks before the place dried up properly. The sceve is utterly 
revolting ; sq all women take good care to be outside the village 
when it takes place. 

The peraous outcasted are debarred from eating with others, and 
especially from gettiny their children married, and have to suffer 
a good deal, but not so much as might be expected. In addition to 
the offenders themselves, the parents on both sides should be outs 
casted ; and if anyone receives the outcastes in his house, the 
whole household will suffer in the same way. The villagers have 
also to a certain extent to suffer with the outcasted ones, and 
therefore harass them in many ways so as to make them either run 
away or take stepsto be taken intosociety again. Persons outcasted 
because they have had sexual intercourse with people of another race 
are not taken into society again, but leave the village If relatives 
within the prohibited degrees have sexual intercourse, they will 
generally, if they fear detection, clear out before outcasting takes 
place and settle in a place where they are nut known. This 
usually bappens with people who have little property ; most 
outecasted people who remain in their homes are well-to-do. 
Only the well-to-do can afford the luxury of being taken into 
society again This is done by an act called jam sate (literally 
eating Ao as to give jaf, ¢e., eating one’s way back to the race). 
The procedure is as follows : — 

The outeaste first gives up his uld ways—this is a sine gud non 
—then he provides the necessary funds When he knows he has 
sufficient, he tells tho mdnjhi, who again informs the pargana of 
the district, and the latter makes it known to the parganas of 
twelve other districts, :.e., virtually the whole country-side. A day 
is fixed for the ceremony, and the person who isto be readmitted 
prepares for a big feast © When everything is ready, the outcasted 
man goes out to the end of the village street with a twisted cloth 
round his neck (to show symbolically that he is willing to 
be led) and water in a Jotd@; he must look very misorable and 
downcast. The most venerable pargena present says to his 
colleagues and the village chiefs: ‘Come, let us comfort him; 
it is a pity to see him.” He then leads them to the repentant 
sinner, who says: ‘‘ Father, I have sinned grievously ; 1 acknow- 
ledge my transgression. Have pity on me” The venerable 
pargana—formerly it was the privilege of » man of the Murmu sept 
—takes the fofaé from the hands of the man, worships (‘e., 
bows to) the sun, and says to the outcaste: “ Since you have 
acknowledged your tranagression, we do now take and carry all that 
for you.” He then takes a little of the water and rinses his 
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mouth with it, and passes the /oté 1ound to all the leading men, 
who do the same. 

After this they enter the village and the coartyard of the 
outcaste who personally washes the feet of the leaders of the people. 
All then sit down in rows to eat, leaf plates bemg put hefore 
them; the outcaste serves them all personally, gives them rice and 
curry, and puts five rupees on the plate of every pargana und on 
that of the mdnjhi of the village, and one rupee oa the plate of 
every other mdnyhit. After the feast the old parqana says: 
“From to-day we have taken this man into our society again; all 
pollution has been washed away. From to-day we shall drink a 
cup of water of his ; we shall also smoke his tobacco pipe; we shall 
give him our daughters in marriage and also take his daughters 
for our sons; we have made everything clear and pure as percolat- 
ed river water and sprirg water. If after to-day anyone talks 
about this matter or speaks evil, we shall five him a hundred 
rupees and a feast for a hundred more.” Thereupon they dig 
a emall hole, in which they bury a lump of cow-dung and put a 
stone on top, thereby symbolizing that the matter is buried for 
ever. Thus the man becomes a Santal again. 

Virzaens, The Santal village consists, as a rule, of a long straggling 
street with houses on either side. A village has also very frequently 
some folds or hamlets, which are practically small separate villages, 
but all are under one mdnjhi, though the paérdnik will live in his 
separate fola, The dwelling-houses are built in several ways. 
The old way is to bring nine poles and fix them in the ground, 
three at either side of the site selected and three in the middle 
to support the roof ‘The roof is made with rafters of sdé 
wood, over which bamboo saplings, climbers, ete., are tied, the 
whole being thatched with jungle-grass, Then the walls are 
made by fixing thin poles of any suitable material in the ground, 
tying them with cross saplings, finishing the whole of with a 
plaster of clay and cow-dung, and glossing it over with white 
earth. The roof of this kind of house is two-sided; another kind 
of roof is four-sided, in which case there are only two central 
poles. The sept and sub-sept to which a man belongs determine 
whether one or other of these two kinds of roof is used for the 
dwe)ling-houses that have a bhitar. If there is no bhildr, any roof 
will do. Now-a-days the walls are frequently made of mud dried 
in the sun, and well-to-do Santals often build houses of a better 
kind, like those they see built by prosperous members of other 
TaCeS, 

Inside every dwelling-house « Santal partitions off with a low 
wall a small compartment in one corner ; this is the so-called bivtar 
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the place where the ancestors are worshipped and also the orak 
bonga. Only certain persons outside the family are permitted to 
enter this plgce, and never any women other than those belonging 
to the house. In front of the house the eaves of the roof are 
generally elongated so as to form a kind of verandah, Well- 
to-do people, as a rule, have in front a partially walled-in 
verandah, which sometimes runs round the two sides. The 
floor of the house is always more or less raised above the 
ground, the space being filled up with earth firmly beaten down, 
Every house has one door, generally low but with a comparatively 
broad opening The door itself is made, like the walls, of wattle 
and daub, and is tied with loops to the door-post on which it 
‘Wwings. It is seldom that a lock is used; generally the door 
is shut with a wooden bar. If the inmates go away for some time, 
they affix a thorn branch to the door. More modern houses have 
door-frames with wooden doors and padlocks. 

The verandah is a receptaclo for all kinds of miscellaneous 
articles. Here too the Santals generally keop their dhenki 
(rice-husker) and their hand mill (/ante)—al, least till they have 
some other house to sel them upin. Inside the house itself 
they keep their paddy and other cereals, packed either in straw 
bundles (called tandi) or in gourds or earthenware pots, as well as 
their clothes and valuables. Generally the fireplace (made of earth, 
with one or more openings) is also here. Except when it is cold 
or raining, they do not live much inside the house; it is not 
ploasant, being filled with smoke and dark, as it has no window, 
but only one or two tiny smoke-holes. When it is cold, howover, 
they seem to enjoy being smoked. The food is preferably prepared 
and also eaten inside, to ensure safety from the evil eye and other 
dangers. It is customary, especially in the modern mud-walled 
houses, to have a kind of narrow platform running round the sides 
and back of the house, which serves to strengthen the founda- 
tion. People may sit on this ledge; otherwise, one part of 
it is used for putting water-pots on. The latter are always kept 
outaide, either here, or on a special structure (formerly always 
of wood) put up somewhere in the courtyard. 

As soon as 2onvenient and necessary, 2 Santal will build one or 
more other houses round a square courtyard, which all the houses 
face, the only exception being the pig-sty, which is situated at the 
side or back of the houses and often has its door to the village 
street. A Santal door never opens direct on the village street 
though it may face it, but then there is the courtyard between 
the house and the street. The second house erested is usually 
& cow-shed, buili in the same way as a dwelling-house, but 
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frequently without solid walls. On the third side may come 
a house, with or without a éhifdr, which is used for general 
purposes, as a kitchen, a married son’s quarters, etc. On the 
fourth side there may be asecond cowshed or goatshed, or a 
dwelling-house. Finally, a kind of wall may be put up joining 
the several honses, with an entrance from the street and an exit 
towards the fields, but this is considered advanced civilization The 
courtyard is kept clean by smearing it with cow-dung. In 
the middle a pigeon-shed is frequently erected. It should be 
remarked that a Santal often changes his dwelling-house 
site. If members of the family suffer much from fever or die 
from some infectious disease, it often happens that he gives up his 
old house altogether and builds a new one in some other place 
in the village, or moves away to some other village. 

In the main street is the mangithdn, which consists of a small 
mud mound, with a thatched root over it, which is supported by 
five posts, one in the centre and four at each corner. Occasionally 
the mdanjhtthan is built with mua walls; andin some villagea 
there is only a small mud mound with a central post. The 
latter seems to be indispensuble. At the foot of the ventral 
post is a stone or roughly carved piece of wood, which is 
sacred to the spirits of former manjhts, more especially the spirit 
of the first manjhr, although the Santals’ ideas on the subject seem 
to make if possible to infer that it is the spirit of the manjhiship 
in general. Frequently a second stone or head is seen beside the 
principal one ; this is said to ropresent the wife of the old manyui, 
and some say the one is for Pilchi Harim, (probably the original 
manjht), the other for Manjhi Haram. From the roof is suspended 
an earthen pot containing water for the spirits to drink. Here 
sacrifices are offered by the villagers, and here, as already 
mentioned, the elders meet to discuss village affairs and settle 
disputes. 

On the outskirts of the village is the aher or sacred grove. 
It should consist of trees belonging to the primeval forest, and 
a cluster of trees is always permitted to stand round it; but only 
five trees are essential, viz. four sd/ trees and one mahua tree, 
Three of the sa/ trees must stand in one row; at the foot of each 
tree is one stone for each of the following gods :—Jaherera (the 
lady of the grove), Moreko and Marang Buru. A fourth s4/ tree 
standing anywhere near has a stone for the Pargana Bonga, and 
at the foot of a mahud tree is a stone for the Gosainera. The 
stones are said to be put in their places at the command of the 
gods themselves, who speak by the mouths of persons who are 
possessed by them for the purpose. This is done at the foundation 
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of a village, or .when, as may happen though very seldom, the 
Villagers for some reason give up the old and establish a new 
jaher, The gods of the jaher aro national deities worshipped by 
all Suntals; and the sacrifices are performed by the village nacke. 

The Santal’s tradition about the creation of the world and Myzuno- 
the origin of mankind is as follows. Inthe beginning there *°¢” 
was only water, and below the water earth. Thakur Jiu 
created certain animals and fishes and then decided to create 
man. He made a pair of earth, but when he was going to 
give them souls the Day-horse came and kicked them to 
pieces. Thereupon Thakur decided first to make birds, and made 
the goose and the gander. He took them in his hands, and they 
looked most beautiful. So he breathed on them, and they became 
living beings and flew up into the air, but as they could nowhere 
find a resting place they came back and settled on Thakur’s 
hand. Then the Day-horse came down slong a gossamer thread 
to drink water; whilst he was doing this, some froth fell down 
from his mouth. It became foam, and the goose aud the gander 
went along, using it as a boat. Then they implored Thakur 
to give them food, and he called successively on sevoral animals 
(the alligator, the prawn, the Jodr fish and the crab) to bring 
up earth; bul none of them succeeded, for the earth melted. 
Finally he called for the earthworm, who promised to do what 
was wanted if only tho tortoise would stand on the water. This 
having been agreed to, the worm placed ono end of his body on 
the back of the tortoise, and putting his mouth down started 
eating earth, which came out at the other end and settled on the 
back of the tortoise. Thakur harrowed this deposit, and from the 
earth thus coagulated mountains were formed. The foam above 
mentioned fastened itself to the earth, and in it Thakur sowed 
the seed of strom (Andropogon muricatus) and other kinds of 
seeds. 

The two birds made their nest in the sirom, and the goose laid 
two eggs, on which she sat whilst the gander brought her food. 
In the endo pair of buman beings were hatched. Thakur now 
ordered the goose and gander to soak a piece of cotton, which he 
gave them, in their own food und press it out in the mouths of the 
children. In this way they were reared. When they grew big 
the birds did not know where to put them. Thakur ordered them 
to find a place; whereupon they found Hihiri-pipiri towards the 
west and took them there. There they grew up eating the seeds 
of the sumtu bukuch (Eleusine egyptica, Pers.) and sémd (Panicum 
colonum, L..). They were naked, but not ashamed and lived in 
great happiness. One day Lita came to them, announced himee)f 
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as their grandfather, and expressed his plessure at finding them 
so happy. Still there was ono great joy which they had not 
experienced; so he-taught them to ferment liquor nd to brew 
rice-beer. When all was ready, Lita said they should make 
a libation to Marang Buru and then drink They did so, drank, 
became intoxicated and had intercourse with one another. The 
following morning Lité came and called out to them; but now 
their eyes were opened, they saw that they were naked and 
would not come out. Later on they made shurts of fig (Ficus 
tudica) leaves to cover their nakedness. 

‘The conception of the Oreator (Thakur Jiu) in the mind of 
the modern Santal appears to be that of a kind of bird. Thakur 
is undoubtedly the same word as thakkura found in very late 
Sanskrit, and the Santals have probably borrowed fhe name 
from the Aryans. It is a custom of theirs to avoid, as much as 
possible, mentioning anybody’s proper name, and they may 
have used this one to cover an older, now forgotten, name. A 
curious addition to the name of the Crealor is Jiu, which means 
spirit. Lita is, according {o the traditions, the real name of 
Marang Burn, and is preserved in the word Jitd-ak, meaning the 
ralnbow. 

The Santals account for the division of mankind into different 
communities by a story that all men were brothers until Marang 
Buru created dissension among them. He arranged a raco in 
which different representatives of mankind competed for the 
prizes he offered. The first prize was a large supply of cooked 
beef, the others were neither so large nor so good, and the last 
consisted of a little rico and milk. The strongest and swiftest 
runners carried off the beef and were the ancestors of the Santals; 
the hindmost, who got only the rice and milk, were Brahmans. 
This division of mankind into different races took place in Sasan- 
beda. The traditions, if we are to judge from the expressions 
used, mix up the division of the human race into nations and of 
the ancestors of the Santals into septs. 

Ruston. The basis of the Santal religion is the belief that there 
are a number of bongds or evil spirits to whom the ills of 
human life are due, and that they must be appeased by blood 
offerings. Thakur, the supreme being and creator, however, 
is considered good. He gives rain and orops, etc., and is 
supposed to be well pleased with the Sant&ls as a general 
rule; it is only in times of famine that they are afraid 
that he is angry. But because he is good, it is not necessary 
to propitiate him. The Santals all acknowledge that in the 
old days they had no bomgae but worshipped Thakur alone, 
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and picked up their belief in dongas during their wanderings 
They now frequently confuse the sun (Chando) with Thakur, but, 
says an old guru: “Thakur is different; he cannot be seen by 
mortal eye, but himself sees everything. He has created every 
being and overything; he sustains everything, and he feeds us 
all. It is he who brings us here, and he also takes us away. At 
the will of a donga or man we are not born, neither do we depart. 
Thakur has given us a certain span of life; so long as that lasts, 
nobody can take us away. According to our lives here, either 
good or bad, such will be our lot at his command when we go to 
the other world.” Altbough, however, Thakur is now oiten con- 
fused with the run, it is admitted that he is not a Longa, as Chando 
the sun-god is. Thakur is still invoked by the Santale on certain 
ocoasions, especially in their most solemn ovths, which are adminis- 
tered at the annual hunt, when the people have not been able to 
decide who is the rightful owner of any animal. Two arrows 
belonging to the contending parties are stuck in the ground by the 
didri, who invokes Thakur, saying : “ Baba Thakur of heaven, by 
thy grace we passed judgmont, but these two were not satisfied, 
Thou fillest the whole heaven, Oh Thakur Father! As the judge- 
ment did not stand, we the people are without guilt Now thou 
knowest the case of these two; do thou pronounce judgement !” 
The difr: then orders the two men to bow to the Day-god and 
cach take up each his arrow, saying—“ We are not respon- 
sible. Now each of you take up his arrow. Do not fear us, but 
fear Thakur.” The words Chundo longa samanre are used in the 
law courts as an oath, but it is doubtful if it is u genuine Santal 
oath, which generally has some symbolic action connected with 
it. 

All the bongas except Chando Bonga are considered 
evil and have to be appeased with sacrifices of any of the 
following animals—fowls, sheep, goats or buffaloes— the selection 
depending on the particular sept and bonya. The sacrificial 
animal must be an unoastrated male or a virgin female, 
which has not had young or laid eggs, and the crucial part of 
the sacrifice is the giving of blood (i.e. life). Those evil 
spirits which are common to all the Santals—their national 
gods are supposed to reside in the jaherthdn or sacred grove, 
where their shrines consist merely of stones at the foot of sal 
trees. Hore they are propitiated by the men of the village, the 
sacrifices being performed by the village priest called naeke and 
by his assistant the kudam naeke. The former officiates at all 
the festivals, while the duty of the latter is to appease the 
pargana bongas and boundary bengas by soratching his arms till 
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they bleed, mixing the blood with rice and placing it in spots 
haunted by tho demons 

The Santals have a vague idea of life in a future world, 
called Hanapuri, in which they locate both aheavan and a hell, 
the name meaning literally “that world,’ as opposed to 
Noapuri or “thie world” Their ideas about their state in the future 
world are rather confused, but apparently they believe that in 
heaven the good Santal will live ut his ease for ever, enjoying 
the tillage of his land, hunting, eating and drinking, Their 
conceptions about hell, and the punishments inflicted there, 
are curious. Whatever has been a man’s besetting sin in this 
world, he will be eager to commit in the next, but without being 
able to gratify his desire, Those who have been addicted to 
stealing meat will have to walk about all day with some 
rotten meat on their heads; they hale the horrid smell, but cannot 
eat, ‘Those who die without paying their debts will be called 
upon to pay them there; as they have nothing to pay with, 
they will have their backs flayed and salt rubbed into the sore. 
Their hell is sometimes also called ich-kund, which means literally 
“exorement heap,’ or narak hund, 1.6, a place where wicked 
people have to live deep in night-soil. The spirits grind 
the bones of the dead, from which tho bodies of children 
are formed. Men, however, can escape this task if they say 
they are preparing tobacco for chewing, and women if they are 
nursing babies. The entry of the spirits of the dead into the 
spirit world is facilitated and their comfort secured, if 1 man’s 
left arm has marks burnt on it between the elbow and the wrist, 
and in the case of a female if her arms and chest are 
tattooed. lt is said that if they have no site (brand mark), 
a caterpillar as big as a log of wood will be plunged into their 
bosom in the other world. The sida is a national emblem 
with the Santals, and the story sounds as if it had been invented 
to encourage the youngsters to stand the pain of getting the 
stka. 

The head of the Santal pantheon is Marang Buru. Suru 
means 8 mountain ; but as every mountain is supposed to be the 
residence of some spirit, the word has come to be applied to a 
spirit. ‘hus, Marang Buru means great mountain, but is used 
as a nomen appellatioum for the spirit of it: his real name, accord- 
ing to tradition, is Lita. The Santals have a curious legend about 
him, somewhat like the account of the fall of the angels. They 
say that formerly all the bongas were the godets of God, te, 
his messengers, One day some of them said: “ We are doing all 
the work; we want to have the power also.” They tried to 
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fight God, with the result that they were driven away from 
Thakur. They then came and settled down on all the hills 
and other places on earth. Their leader was Marang Buru; 
and now they are evil spirits, the enemies of God and man, held 
in great fear but also iu contempt. 

Other popular deities are Moreko Turuiko (literally the five- 
six), who is worshipped as ons deity but is addressed in the plural, 
Jaherera the goddess of the sacred grove, Gosainera, Pargana 
Bonga, who have power over witches, and Manjhi Bonga, i.v., the 
spirits of dead mdnjhis. All are malignant and destructive spirits 
with ill-defined attributes; all are worshipped in public in the 
sacred grove ur near some water; and in all cases there is 
no worship without sacrifice. Marang Burn is aleo worshipped 
privately in the family and Manjhi Bonga at the manjhithan 
Here the village priest smears red paint on the block of wood 
or stone in its centre and makes a libation of the home-brewed 
beer called andi. A fowl and a goat are beheaded, and their 
flesh is eaten by the villagers. There are also boundary gods 
called Sima Bonga, which are propitiated twice @ year at times 
of sowing and reaping, when sacrifices of fowls are offered at 
the village boundary. Anothor interesting sacrifice is that: called 
Jom-sm, which, according to tradition, was originally a sacrifice 
only to the sun; but in course of time the Santals got 
separate Jom-sim Bongas; so now at the Jom-stm the sun (Sing 
Bonga) receives the sacrifice of a goat, and the spocial 
Jom-sim Bonga that of a goat or u ram. The Jom-sin is 
performed wiih many quaint ceremonies, which differ somewhat 
for the different septs. Ii is in certain respects the most 
‘important sacrifice the Santals have, and probably the oldest, 
for it has more aboriginal features in it than any other sacrifice 
of theirs. The Kutdém-dany a (literally the felled bullock) 
regularly comes after the Jom-sim, but may also be performed 
separately after a vow. One ox is sacrificed (by folling) to the 
ancestors, one ox is sacrificed to the household god, and one to 
Marang Buru (both iy beheading). 

Fach family also has two special gods of its own—the Orak 
Bonga or Louschold god and the Abge Bonga or secret god, 
The names cf these gods are kept secret by the Santal till just 
before his death, when he whispers them to his eldest son. The 
object of this secrecy is to avoid incurring the jealousy of the 
other spirits by letting them know which spirit is preferred by 
the family. Men are particularly careful to keep this secret 
from women, for fear that one of them should get hold of the 
Abge Bongus, who are supposed to protect their houses against 
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sickness, danger and witches. The idea is that she would 
seduce the boxga, he would de her will, and there would be no 
possibility of escape from the calamities which would inevitably 
ensue. 

When sacrifices are offered to the Orak Bongas, the whole 
family partakes of the offerings, but only men may touch 
food that has been laid before the Abge Bongas. These 
sacrifices take place once a year, but there is no ixed date, each 
man performing them when it suits hiv convenience. The Abge 
sacrifice is performed outside the village, only male relatives 
being present. What is left of the sacrifice is burnt on the spot. 

Mak-More is an occasional sacrifice performed as the result 
of a vow made at a timo of great distress, ¢.g., during epidemics 
When it is performed goats and fowls are sacrificed to all 
the national bongas in the jaher. After the sacrifice {he animals 
are eaten by the men alono, the only exception being the wife 
of the nacke who gets a share, The sacrifice is followed by 
dancing and singing. 

The religion of the Santals is essontially a man’s religion. 
Women are not allowed to be present at sacrifices except when 
they are offered in the house to the ancestors and family gods, 
and then only if there are no men to help the sacrificer. When 
a sacrifice takes place in the holy grove they may not eat the 
flesh of the offering, the men burning what they do not vat. 
This prohibition does not apply in the case of animals sacrificed to 
the ancestors and family gods, except that women may not eat the 
flesh of an animal sacrificed to Marang Buru or the head of any 
animal: the latter is cooked with rice and eaten by the men. On 
the other hand, when the sacrifice 1s offered in the holy grove, 
only the village priest can eat the head. No woman is permitted 
to climb the consecrated trees in the holy grove, and no woman 
belonging to another household—in most cases not even a daughter 
of the house, if she is or has been married—is allowed to enter the 
bhitar, a small closet inside the house partitioned off by a low 
wall, where the family gods and ancestors are supposed to reside, 
and where offerings are made to them and to Marang Buru. If 
any one breaks either of these rules, sacrifices must be offered 
to appease the offended Longas, who otherwise will revenge them- 
selves by sending sickness and death on their worshippers.* 

Human sacrifices used to be offered to Buru-Bonga, and Sir 
Herbert Risley states in the Tribes and Castes of Kengal that actual 
instances had been mentioned to him of “ people being kidnapped 
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and sacrificed within quite recent times by influential headmen 
of communes or villages who hoped in this way to gain great 
riches or to win some specially covoted private revenge.” One 
authentic case of human sacrifice, which took place in 1871, may 
be mentioned. A Santal, called Limbu Manjhi, having suffered 
for a long time from a painful illness without finding a remedy, 
decoyed a stranger, who was stasing in his house, to a lonely 
hillock, and there, with the assistance of three others, offered him 
as a human sacrifice to relieve his own disease. The victim was 
first gagged and bound with his own cloth, and a small quantity 
of hair shaved from his head witha razor, which Limbu had 
brought with him. ‘Then a Paharia, who was one of tho party, 
commenced a pijd, with ghi, arwa rice and sindur, while the three 
Santals tied a rope of twisted creeper or chob round tho victim’s 
neck, and fastened it to a branch of n tree. When the pid was 
over Limbu unfastened the gag, saying (hat it was not proper for 
the man to die with » cloth over his face. ‘he other two Santals 
then seized the viotim’s legs, and held him up, while Limbu 
struck off his head with two blows of a sword. 

The Santal haa an inveterate dread of the evil eye and of 
witches who are supposed to have intercourse with the hongus and 
to have power to kill people by eating their entrails, to cause 
illness, blights, murrain, ete. Un this subject Mr. Bodding 
writes :-—‘‘A most interesting book might be written on the witches, 
their supposed origin, their doings, ete , and how the Santals try 
to guard themselves against them, althuugh their own traditions 
maintain that the witches always blind the witch-finders, so that 
they will never be able to tell the right woman. I beheve it is a 
mistake to pay no attention to this belief of the Santals. it 
is not nonsense pure and simple, when every Santal fears 
witches. They have somo reason for their belief. It is a fact 
that there are witches among the Santals, viz., women who meet 
in secret in the dead of night at certain fixed places, geuerally on 
the Sunday night uearest to a new moon, who have their peculiar 
seoret songs and maxtras, who perform sacrifices, and who also try 
to kill people by magic very much in the same way as the old 
witches of Europe tried to. Sometimes they do it by drawing a 
picture of the person to be killed and then doing the killing in 
efigie; sometimes they bury dongas in places, expecting them to 
do what is wanted; often they bury a tuft of hai with 
sindur, eto. 

“Tt is, of course, out of the question that they can do anything 
by magic, although they themselves may believe so; but they can 
do a great deal by suggestion and by keeping people in fear; and I 
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have no doubt that they know some vegetable poisons which they 
administer themselves or by proxy. It is significant that in one 
of their mantras they mention Kumbru guru, who is the old guru 
of the medicine men (ojfds). That witches are found, I believe, 
may to some extent be accounted for by the peculiarity of the 
Suntal religion as essentially a man’s religion. The women are 
not permitted to approach any deity themselves; it has all to be 
done through the men. The two sexes have not much confi- 
dence in each other; on the contrary, the mals and female 
sections of the community live their lives rather separate from one 
another, the one nol having the courage or the inclination to trust 
{he other. Now the women want, just as much as the men, to 
have an opportunity —for good or for evil—for direct appeal to the 
supernatural. It cannot be done in public or with the consent of 
the men; hence it must be done in sccret, if if is to be done at 
all. I cannot say for certain, but I am inclinod to think that we 
havo hero an explanation of much witchcraft. It is a seeret prac- 
tice of religion, but like most secrot things it 1s liable to develop 
into bad practices.” 

‘he Santals call a witch a dan, » word which, though Lindi, 
has come from Sanskrit. They have several mcthods of witch- 
finding, and go to work in a very deliberate manner. If a person 
is ill and does not get well in a couple of days, an o//d is called 
in Ife proceeds to divine with the help of oil and two sd/ leaves, 
marking the different parts of the leaf, one ‘house’ (place) 
in if meaning a bonga, etc, and one a witch. Then oil is applied, 
and, muttering a mantra, the o7#a rubs the leaves together. If the 
oil and dirt show up in the “house” of witches, the villagers 
act upon the knowledge thus imparted. In the evening all the 
people, with the wajhi at their head, walk through the street, 
calling out that such and such a person is ill, and if he does not 
recover they will uot call “her” (fe, the witch) good. If after 
this the sick person does not recover, te., if the witch does not 
obey, the headman sends pairs of men to the different o/has in the 
vicinity to verify the divination. If three ojhds confirm it, its 
truth is considered certain ; if not, they go on till they get enough 
divinations to support the first verdict. No one has really any 
doubt of its truth; it is merely desired to secure a kind of moral 
support. 

The next step is to locate the witch. This is done by the 
people fixing fresh branches in the ground and then observing 
which branch fret withers, In order to be fair to the witches, 
another test is made. A large number of branches are put in the 
ground, first one as a witness on the part of the sun-god (Sing 
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Bonga), one for the Orak Bonga of the sick person, one for the 
bonga of the wife’s father, one for the male relatives, etc., one for 
disease, und one for each house in the village. The branches 
are sineared with sindur, Sing Bonga is invoked, and after some 
hours they como back to see which branches have withered, To 
make quite sure, the test is repeated at other places outside the 
village boundary. The sume object. is also attained by putting 
a leaf with rice in a white-ant hill und observing which is first 
touched by the ants. 

The sick man is now asked whether he wants the investigation 
to go on, If so, they goto the Jan (ie. the man who knows), 
who is supposed to be able to tell the name of the witch by 
revelation. The Santals imagine that they test the ability of the 
Jan, and they act upon his declaration when he names any- 
body. “As a matter of fact,’ writes Mr. Bodding, “all 
Jans are unmitigated scoundrels, who through spies get all 
necessary information respecting the sick and ihe suspected, 
so as to be able to denounce any one thoy like. They are res- 
ponsible for much misery and many crimes. A witch may be 
beaten to death ; formerly she was certain of being driven away 
from her home in a horribly degrading way.” Various attempts 
have been made to stop such murders, one curious device being 
employed hy a former Assistant Commissioner. Whenever he 
heard that women had been denounced, he brought out a 
galvanio battery. The girl was tuld to hold the handles, but the 
electric current was disconnected. Her accusers were next told 
to do the same, and, the current being turned on, revcived a good 
shock, remaining prisoners until they avknowledged thai they 
had made a mistake. The Santals still cling to their belief in 
witches, and not a year passes without some poor woman being 
convicted and killed for the mysterious mischief she is supposed 
to have done. 

The custom of taboo is common among the Santals. Names 
are tabooed in the cases of (1) a man and his younger brother’s 
wife, (2) a man ani his wife’s younger brother's wife, (3) a 
woman and her younger sister’s husband, and (4) a woman and 
her younger brother’s wife. Husband and wife are also prohibited 
from mentioning each other’s names, not only when they are 
speaking of or to each other but also if they are speaking of 
another person bearing the same name. This custom is etrictly 
observed, and in the case of brothers and sisters-in-law a breach 
of it is considered a sin which will be punished both in this world 
and the next. The Santals also taboo the totems which have 
given names to their septs and sub-septs. For instance, the 
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Mal Saren may not utter the word mal when engaged in a 
religious ceremony or when sitting on a panchayat to determine 
any tribal questions. The Jihu-Saren may not kill or eat the 
jthu or babbler bird, nor may they wear a particular sort of 
necklace known as jihu mala from the resemblance which if bears 
to the babbler’s eggs. The jihu is said to have guided the ancestor 
of the sept to water when he was dying of thirst in the forest. 
The Sankh-Saren may not wear shell necklaccs or ornaments, 
and are forbidden to eat, carry, cut or use shells, The custom 
of taboo also prevents women joining in religious ceremonies,* 
‘There is a curious practice of sympathetic magic in con- 
nection with the annual national hunt of the Santals, which is 
presided over by a master of the hunt called the didn. The dihri 
is responsible for the hunt, ¢¢., that all goes well and no calamity 
happens. He himself seeks by divination to find out who are 
threatened by any dauger during its continuance, and advises them 
toturn back ; but they generally make him sacrifice fowls for them 
to Sing Bonga to avert the calamity. He further perforis sacri- 
fices 10 the bongas of the forest where the hunt is held, to ensure 
success and safety. The wife of the dikri is also held responsible. 
She must remain at home absolutely quiet, doing nothing and har- 
bouring only pure thoughts; and she has to remain in this state 
till she knows that the men have had success or something has 
happened. She looks into a cup of water; if she sees this turn to 
blood, she knows that blood has flown, ¢¢., an animal has been 
killed, and she is released. Otherwise she must wait till she can 
calculate that they have reached the place of meeting. In the 
same way the dihri must not touch any food till an animal has 
been shot or wounded. If there is any disaster, the people will 
accuse the ahi of being responsible, and the latter will accuse 
his wife, holding that she must have misbehaved in some way. 

In the Santal villages there is a succession of festivals through- 
out the year, nearly all connected with agricultural operations. 
The chief of these is the Sohrde or harvest festival, celebrated 
in Pus (December-January) after the rice crop of the year has 
been harvested. It used to be celebrated in the month of Asin, for 
formerly they had gathered their principal crop by that time. 
The Santals, indeed, still call Asin the month of Sosrde—a name 
probably corrupted from Dasaharé. When the day has been 
fixed, all houses prepare beer (Adndi) and invite their relatives, 
especially daughters, sisters, etc. The night before the festival 








*The Revd. P, O. Bodding, Taboo Customs amongst the Santals, J. A. 3. B 3 
Part 111, 1898; Tredes and Castes of Bengal, Vol. Il, p. 228. 
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commences, the nacke is religiously abstinent—for before any 
sacrifice the sacrificer must not have relations with a woman and 
sleeps on theground on a mat As soon as if is day, the godet goes 
round and collects sacrificial fowls from every house. In the 
middle of the forenoon the naeke goes somewhere near water, 
together with some of the village people, the godet taking the 
fowls with him The naese baihes and then sacrifices the fowls to 
the different bougas, after which the meu of the village cook the 
fowls with rice and eat them; they also drink Adudi. The 
manjh, then harangues the people, telling them that they must 
not touch forbidden fruit. They answer:—“ We stop our ears 
with twelve balls of cotton, and we will not pay heed to any 
matter, be it great or small” In other words, they agree to throw 
off all moral restraint for the five days of the fostival. 

After this they call the cowboys with the cattle and make 
the latter tread out sacrificial magio circles. ‘he cow which 
treads on and breaks an egg placed here, or simply smells 
at it, is caught; they wash her feet, anoint her horns with oil, 
and also smear sizdur on them; for the owner of the cow will 
have good luck. The cowherd is lifted up and put down before 
the mdnjhi, whom he salutes, and after him all old men. 
‘The following days are days of continued revelry wherein all par- 
ticipate; old people drink, young people drink, dance and 
are generally immoral. the idea being that all shall be glad. 

On the first night the young people gu from cowshed to 
cowshed, singing and drumming to ~Lless” the cattle. The 
next day all the men go with their plough-yokes, Lattle-axes and 
knives to bathe, aud in every house they sacrifice pigs and fowls 
to Marang buru, the household gods and their ancestors. 
The third day they set up poles in the village street, and having 
tied the catile to them tease and excite the animals and make 
them furious. Friends come and go visiting one another, all 
more or jess drunk and wild with excitement. After all is over, 
the young people drink and eat in the house of the yog-manyAt. 
This heer-drinking readmits them into caste, licentiousness 
ceases, and the closed ears of the peuple are opened. They go 
through the village street beating a branch to drive dardaka 
(the glutton) away; for from this time onwards the people 
must cease to eat according to their heart’s desire, and hard life 
recommences. 

For the five days and nights during which the festival lasts 
the Santals indulge in « veritable saturnalia, giving themselves up 
to dancing, esting, drinking, singing and sexual license. This 
license, however, does not extend to adultery, nor does it sanction 
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intercourse between persons of the same sept; but if tho latter 
offence is committed, it is putished less severely than at other 
times. Formerly the Sohrde was held at differeut dates in each 
village, with the result that debauchery and drunkenness were 
indulged in for weeks at a time, but this has now been stopped 
by an order that the festival must be held at the same time in 
each village, This order is not always observed, for if a person 
dies, or a child is born in the village, Sohrde must be postponed 
till the village is purified. 

Close upon Sohrde comes Sakr at, which is held on the last day 
in the month of Pus. The previous day they catch fish, and on 
the day of Sairdat itself the men go out hunting while the women 
make parched rice and cakes which the men offer to the 
ancestors. In the afternoon the jog-manyhi collects the men to 
shoot ot a target, after which they dance a war dance and have 
various kinds of amusements. Tho day ends with drinking and 
dancing. 

Next in importance to the Soh de is the Bahé Parab, which 
is held in Phalgun (February-March). The Baha (litorally 
flower) festival celebrates the fact that the new year is well -om- 
menced. It is characterized by frolic and gladness, drinking, 
dancing and eating ; but it is not such a time of revelry as the 
Sohrae. During it fowls are sacrificed in the jaher to all the 
national deities On the first day of the fostival the young people 
of the village build two sheds in the jaher, one for Jaherera, 
Moreko and Marang Buru, and the other for Gosainera; and the 
thans ure cleansed by a plastering of cow-dung. Then they go 
to bathe, and oil several articles (winnowing-fan, basket, bow 
and arrow, batile-axe, broom, a wristlet, a necklace, a bell 
and a horn) which are to be used next day, when three persons 
become “possessed” by the three first bongas mentioned above, 
The whole night is spent in drumming at the house of the 
naeke, where all assemble with the three longas—for the persons 
possessed are addressed as bongas. Jaherera—the goddess is a 
female, bul 2 man is possessed—takes the ornaments, the basket 
and the broom; Moreko takes the bow and arrow and Marang 
Buru carries the battle-axe. With these articles they start run- 
ning for the jaher followed by the boys. On arriving at the juher, 
Jahereré sweeps the fhdns; the nacke asks the bongas, i.¢., those 
personating the gods, for the things they have brought, and places 
them on a mat. He next proceeds to ask tbem questions, a 
proceeding which probably was originally an attempt to find out 
something about the coming year. The naeke then washes the 
bengas and throws the surplus water over them, whereupon the 
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bougas jump up howling. After this Jaherera commences 
washing, and finally they return to the village. 

Next day they start again, as on the first day, for the jaher, 
the bongas carrying the same things. When they see a fine sal 
tree in bloom, Moreko shoots an arrow into it, while Marang 
Buru climbs it and cuts down the flowering branches, Jaherera 
receiving the flowersin a basket. On the road Marang Buru 
gathers mahud blossoms. In the jaher the bonyas are again 
placed on a mat under the shed, and the naeke, sitting in front of 
them, sacrifices the fowls, and places a bunch of flowers and a 
mahua blossom before each bonga. The bongas suck the blood 
of the fowls, whoreupon the naeke washes their feet, Jaherera 
doing the same to the waeke. The nacke, together with his wife, 
who is now brought to the saher for the purpose, eats one of 
the fowls cooked with rice; some of the villagers eat the rest 
in the yaher. After this all leave, except the naske, who remains 
alone in the yeher. The villagers then proceed to sacrifice fowls 
and pigs in their own houses, and to eat and drink. In tho 
afternoon they go to the jaler to bring the naeke back in state, 
and the rest of the day is spent in general merry-making. 
During this festival the women enjoy themselves to their heart’s 
content, drenching one another with water from the jars they 
carry. 
Hrokesim is the suwing festival celebrated in Asarh (June- Brokesum 
July). Erok-sim, Solo de and Baha ure the only festivals at which 
the whole village perform sacrifices publicly ac well as in their 
houses. At the other festivals the naeke alone sacrifices on hehalf 
of the village. 

The Jatiad Parad is a festival borrowed from the Bhuiyas by vaira 
the Santals, which is performed here and there but is not pro- 7 
perly a Santal village festival. It is held in January or February 
and is marked by the sacrifice of a pigeon and a goat. While 
these are being offered the chatyas, or oracles of the god, three or 
five in number, sit close by and work themselves into a prophetic 
frenzy. Any Santal wno consults them can learn the future or 
the causes or ill fortune, such as his own illness, the death of 
his cattle, etc. This festival is also the occasion of a fair, at 
which there is a meriy-go-round, similar to that used by the 
Nepalese. It consists of a strong circular framework, suspended 
between two high posts, in which seats are placed and made to 
revolve. 

At the Pata festival, which is held in the rains in honour of Pata and 
Pata Bonga, the same sacrifices are offered as at the Jara Parad, ©*!* 
It is really a Hindu festival in honour of Mahadeo (Siva), 
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much frequented by Santals. The Chata Parad (a corrupt 
form of the Hindu Charak Pad) is observed on some day in 
Baisékh, Formerly the Santals used to be suspended fxom a high 
revolving pole by hooks inserted in their back and swung round 
and round. The swinging apparatus still exists, but if anybody 
swings he is suspended by ropes not by hooks. Both the festivals 
are times of revelry, during which the young people, Santals and 
Hindus, spend one night in gross immorality. 

Other festivals are as follows :—~Hartar-sim, the feast of the 
sprouting of the rice is held in San, ie., Sraban (July-August). 
Irigundli nawa, t.¢., the offering of the first fruits of the millets 
called tri (Panicum miliaceum) and gundli (Pancum frumen- 
taceum), is held in Bhadra (August-September). Janthar Piya 
is held in Aghan (November-December) to celebrate the first 
fruits of the winter rice crop. A pig or a ram is sacrificed in 
the Purgana than of the jaher by the kudim nacke: the animal is 
eaten by the men alone. The xacke and the villagers ofier at 
this time the first fruits of the paddy. 

Magh-sim is held in the month of Magh (January-February) 
when the jungle grass is cut: fowls are sacrificed to all bongas 
by the nueke, but not in the yaher. This last festival marks the 
end of the Santé) year, Servants are paid their wages, and 
fresh engagements are entered into. All the village officials, 
the mdnjht, parduik, joyemanjti, godet, naeke and hadam nuehe 
go through the form of resigning their appointments, and 
the cultivators give notice of giving up their lands. After ten 
days or so tha mdnjhi calls the villagers together und says 
he has changed his mind and will stay on as manjhi if they 
will have him. His offer is accompanied with free drinks of rice 
beer, and is carried by acclamation. One by one the other 
officials do the same; the ryots follow suit and, after much 
beer has been consumed, the affairs of the village go on as 
they did before. 

When a child is born the umbilical cord is cut with an arrow, 
and the placenta buried in the floor inside the house. The 
house and villuge become religiously unclean. No sacrifice, and 
consequently no festival, can be held in the village, and no one 
can go and eat in the house where the birth has taken place till 
they are purified by the yanam chhatidr ceremony. The procedure 
is as follows. All vhe males of the village are shaved in the 
house of birth, first the nuvete, then the kudam naeke, then the 
ménjhi and other officials, and, last of oll, the father of the child. 
Then the child is brought out by the midwife, who has two small 
loaf cups,{ one filled with water and the other empty. The head 
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of the child having been shaved, the midwife puts the hair in the 
empty cup and ties two threads to the arrow with which the 
umbilical cord was cut. Then the men, led by the father, go 
to bathe at the place whence water is fetched : when they return, 
the midwife takes the women to the same place, carrying with 
her oil and turmeric, the arrow and the hair. The midwife 
throws the hair with one of the two threads into the water after 
having made five simdur marks at the spot. This is called 
“buying the watering place.” When they have finished they 
return, the midwife last of all, bringing back with her the other 
thread and the arrow. This second thread is soaked in turmeric 
and then tied round the waist of the child. After this the mother 
sits under the eaves of the house with the child in her lap and 
also some leaves of the atnak tree (Terminalia tomentosa). 

The midwife then kneads some cow-dung with water on the 
eaves of the house, lets some of the mixture drip down on the 
mother, smears a litile on her own head and also sucks a little 
of the same stuff. The mother now puts her child on a@ 
charpdi inside the house, and the midwife proceeds to mix flour 
with water in three leaf cups. The contents of one she sprinkles 
on the legs of the charpai; the contents of a second she sprinkles 
on the breast of the naeke, hudam nacke, manjhi and other officials, 
and thereafter on the breasts of all the men of the' village. The 
last cup is for the womon, who are sprinkled in the same order, 
first. the naeke’s wife, then the kudém nacke’s wife and so on. 

The father and mother having decided (inside the house) what 
name is to be given to the child, the midwife comes out, salutes all 
those present and announces the name, saying: “ From to-day call 
him at the hunt by this name;” or, in the case of a girl, 
“Come, so-and-so, if you are going to fetch water.” Then they 
bring out rice soup cooked with nim leaves, giving it to the 
nacke, the kuddmnaecke and soon, according to the table of 
chhatiér precedence, and, after the men have been served, to 
the women. After five days the child is shaved again. 
This ceremony of yunam chhatidr is’ regarded as giving the 
child a place amongst human beings. The important part 
which the women play in it may be noted: they are the real 
actors, 

Janam chhatiar is, a8 a rule, celebrated in the case of a male 
child five days and in case of a girl three days after birth. It may 
be postponed, but is always celebrated on uneven days (e.., the 
seventh) after the birth. If, however, the child is born within 
three days before a new moon, it receives its name earlier, and 
even on the day of birth, the belief being that to give a child its 
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name in another month than that tn which it was born will bring 
misfortune of some kind upon it, especially when he or she is 
married. The eldest son takes the name of his paternal grand- 
father; a second son that of his maternal grandfather; a third 
son that of the paternal grandfather’s brother; the fourth son 
that of the maternal grandfather’s brother, etc. A similar custom 
is observed in the case of girls, the names of relations on the 
female side being taken in the same order. This custom is 
rigorously observed, there being only two exceptions. If the 
father is a ghard: yawae (tide tufra), the name of the maternal 
grandfather or grandmother is given first ; and if a woman takes 
medicine to get children—a rather frequent practice—the child 
receives the name of the man who gave the medicine or of his wife. 

There is a curious practice of giving a child two names, viz., 
its real (mi?) name, anda second (bahknd) name, by which it is 
always known ‘I'his practice is especially observed when the 
child is named after a relative whose namo it would be improper 
for some members of the family to montion. If the namesake 
has had two names, the child generally gets both; if tuere is 
something peculiar or abnormal about him, he is very soon known 
by a name denoting this peculiarity. The Santals are reluctant 
to mention the real name of any person, fearing it may briug 
about something untoward. Many persons, however, have only 
one name, 


‘lo enable anybody to take his placo in Santal society and 
participate in its rights, rules, ceremonies, etc. they have another 
ceremony called chacho chhatiar (chacho meaning to toddle or walk). 
Without having been through this no one can be married and no 
one can be cremated, but has to be buried. There is no age fixed 
for this ceremony; only it must precede marriage. If a man has 
several children he tries to have it at onc and the same time for 
all of thom. The procedure is as follows:—The father brews 
hand: and provides oil and turmeric for the villagers. When the 
haéndvis ready he calls the mdujh: and pdramk in the morning 
and gives them a drink They ask him what /dndi it is, and, 
after drinking, the headman bids the godet call the villagers 
together. When they have come, the girls of the village anoint 
the naeke and his wife, who sit on a mat, with oil and turmeric, 
next the kuddém naeke and his wife, then the mdanjhi and his 
wife and all the officials in the same order as at the janam 
chhatit; last of all, all the women are anointed, ‘The hdndt 
is now served in leaf é6ups to the mdnjhs and pardnik and 
then to the other people; after which all are ready for 
further pruceediugs. They ask how many children the hands 
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is for, and for each child four small leaf cups are given to 
all those present. Then they ask the father: “How many irt 
(Panicum cpus-galh) and how many ebra (Setaria Italtwa) ears have 
ripened for you?” This is a figurative expression for “How 
many boys aud girls have you?” Or receiving an answer they 
usk again: ‘Where is the land?” The father tells them where 
the namesakes of the children live, whereupen they call for 
“namesake Adudi,” ¢.e., beer which the namesakes present have 
brought with them. The people then sing a special song and 
dance and drink. 

A guru, who in a way officiates for the father of the family, 
now starts the biti, te, a mythical historical recitation, He 
begins with the creation of the earth and relates the Santal history 
of mankind, their wanderiags, ete., according to tradilion, and 
recounts how their ancestors sprond abroad, some of thom coming 
to Sikhar, where the first puryann was Wikim, who said to the 
people: ‘Let us settle here; we have found primeval forest and 
virgin soil.” The ancestors said: ‘‘Let us help him; we will 
burn und clear jungle, we will live and prosper.” Then they 
came to their present abodo and married, cleared jungle and 
multiplied. Thoreupon the guru on behalf of the family enters 
into a colloquy with the people, in which inter alia he says— 
* We implore you to let us be with yon to brew and drink 
beer, to fetch water, to pin leaves togelhor on the day of 
marriage, the day of chhatiar, the day of cremation. We 
wore like crows, we are become white like paddy birds. You, 
villagers, be our witnesses.” Thiseuds the formal part of the 
proceedings. 

The festival is concluded by further drinking and singing 
of shhatidr and other songs. It will be seon that there is 
no special or formal act done by the village people. They 
are invited for the occasion; the father (or his represeatative) 
implores the community to recognize the young ones as parti- 
cipators at the ibree great social occasions, and the people 
acknuwiedge this by drinking /d.d:, the Santal mode of rati- 
fication. There is no kind of sacrifice at either yanam or chacho 
ohhatiar, 

Adult marriages are the rule among the Santals, a young Max. 
man generally marrying between the age of 18 and 22, ie, ag ™4°* 
soon ashe oan afford it after he has grown up. Until their 
insurrection in 1855 the Santals did not marry before about 25 
years of age, but now it very seldom happens that marriage is 
left till so late. Child-marriage is very rare, and is an inno- 
vation borrowed from the Hindus. 


Kiring: 
haku, 
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Sexual intercourse before marriage is tolerated, except 
between members of the same sept; in such cases the guilty 
parties are outcasted. It is, however, rare for ‘illegitimate 
children to be born, for if a girl becomes pregnant, the young 
man is bound to marry her or get her a husband, who acts as 
the child’s father and gives it his sept. Tho regular Santal 
name for all kinds of marriage is bap/d,a word which very probab- 
ly meant originally mutual strengthening, z.¢., of the two families. 
There are two essential features of the marriage ceremony. 
The first is sindurddn, t.e., the smearing of vermilion on the 
bride’s forehead and the parting of her hair. The bride is seated 
in a basket held up by her relations and the bridegroom, who 
applies the sindur and rides on the shoulders of one of his relations. 
The second is a meal in which the husband and wife eat together, 
for by so doing she passes to her husband’s family. When 
the girl is unmarried, the binding ceremony is in all cases the 
sindurddn; but there is a difference in the methods in which 
sindurdan is reached. The following is a brief account of the 
latter. 

The most common form is that called furing-bahu, «¢, w 
bought daughter-in-law. The marriage is negotiated through 
a marriage-broker (rdetdr), even if the parents on both sides 
arrange everything, as is sometimes the case when they are 
friends and desire the match, Anyone may be a marriags- 
broker, but an elderly man or woman is most often employed. 
The rdebdr finds out where an eligible girl is, and arranges 
a day for the young man’s friends to come and see the girl’s house. 
On the way they look out very eagerly for good or bad omens, 
and will turn back if anything of ill omen occurs. On arriving 
af the girl’s village the go-between gets hold of the jog-mdnjht 
and says to him that they have come to look at a vessel, and 
asks him to show them it. The girl is then produced walking 
between two other girls. If the bridegroom’s friends are 
satisfied, they are sometimes invited to the girl’s house for food 
and drink. Some time afterwards the girl’s friends go in the 
same way to see the prospective bridegroom. Formerly it was 
not the custom to let the two see one another before marriage ; 
now-a-days they are permitted a distant view of one another 
at a market-plao or the like. When mutually satisfied the 
friends commence visiting and feasting one another, but not 
in a casual way, for every step is taken according to 
custom. The girl’s friends come to see the house and door 
of the young man, ie, to ascertain his worldly means. Then 
follows betrothal; the bridegroom’s friends go to the other 
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party and are feasted; the future father-in-law takes the girl 
and seats her on his thigh, and in this position puts a solid 
brass necklet on her and kisses heron her mouth. Hence- 
furward the parents commence to salute each other in the 
manner appropriate to their new relationship, and also to use 
the plural in addressing one another. Afterwards a feast of the 
same kind is held inthe young man's house. 

Then comes the payment of the bride-price. For this a day 
is fixed, the date being remembered by knots on a string, one of 
which is untied every duy. After many ceremonies at the bride- 
groom’s house they proceed in state to the bride's honse, 
where the bride-price is paid and there is feasting and drinking. 
Two rupees of the price are handed over to the joy-manjhs, 
who gives them to the bride’s father. This is called ‘“ track 
covering,” and is one of the few features which may point 
to the original Santél marriage being forcible abduction. ‘Lhe 
marriage takes place sometimes in the same year, sometimes 
the next or even later, and is performed with an astonishing 
amouct of ceremonial and many quaint usages. ‘The bride-price, 
which is paid by the bridegroom, is usually Rs. 3 to Rs. 5 or 
even Rs. 7. If more than ks. 3 is paid, something is paid back 
in kind worth much more than the extra amount. The rule 
is that if Rs. 5 are paid a cow, a ass cup and clothes are 
given for the bridegroum, » goat for the bridegroom’s friends 
and some rice; if Rs. 7, a cow with a calf, o brass cup, a brass 
plate and the other things above mentioned. 

Ghardi-jawde is the name given to tho custom of obteining @ha-d.- 
a bride by service, just as Jacob served for Rachel. ‘ihe bride- Jawa 
groom pays nothing for his bride, but lives with his father-in-law 
and works for him without wages for five years. He then gets 
two buffaloes, some rice and some agricultural implements, and 
sets up house for himself and his wite. This form of marriage 
is usual when a girl is deformed, ugly or unattractive, and also 
if a man has only daughters or grown-up daughters and infant 
sons. Only a poor Santal will consent to becoming a bridegroom 
in this way. 

Kiring-jawde, meaning a bought husband, isa form of marriage xiriag 
recognized when a girl has had an intrigue with or becomes jaws. 
pregnant ky a man who cannot marry her because they both 
belong to the same sept. The rule is that, ashe canvot marry 
her, he is boand to buy her a husband, whose consent is secured 
by giving him enough to make it worth his while. As a rule the 
name of the guilty man is kept secret, and the girl’s father pays 
the bridegroom the money required, which he frequently gets 
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from her lover. Rupees 20 are paid to the man willing to marry 
the girl, stand sponsor for the child, t.¢., cause yanam chhatiar to 
be performed, and obtain for it admission to his sub-sept. 
Formerly the custom was to pay one pair of plough bullocks, a 
cow with a calf and one bandi of paddy (about 10 to 1% 
maunds), 

There are two forms of marriage for young people who settle 
matters for themselves without intermediaries, viz., :tué and ntr- 
bolok, Itut means paint smearing and is so called because the 
young man, when he gets an opportunity, smears some red paint 
or mud—anything will do—on the forehead of the girl with whom 
he is in love and thus claims her as his wife. Having done this, 
he runs away to avoid the thrashing he may expect at the hands of 
her relations, if he is caught on the spot. The girl’s people go to 
the young man’s house, smash all the earlhenware pots they find 
in or about the house, and break the fireplace. If they find the 
boy they tie him up, beat him till he is half dead and lay him on 
his back in the courtyard. Then they hill two goats with a «apt 
or shoot with bow and arrow two pigs belonging to the offender. 
Neat they go to the cattle shed and take away as bail about three 
pairs of the best Lullocks or buftuloes they can find. After this they 
go to the man,hi and sit in judgment on the case. Besides the two 
buffaloes or bullocks, they bring a goat belonging to the girl’s 
family, and both parties eat the three animals together. The girl’s 
father gets Rs. 16, and the headman of the young man’s village Rs. 5 
for “saving the boy's lite.” Cases have been known of boys 
being killed on such occasions, and such cases have not been 
taken up, the popular opinion being that the boy has got his 
deserts. 

Jrut is resorted to when the girl’s parents are not agree- 
able to the match and the young people want to force their 
approval. In such cases the latter arrange matters betorehand, 
and as a rule their plans suoceed; when all is settled, 
they are remarried in a regular way. In some cases, however, 
a young man will resort to s¢u¢ when he has some doubts about 
being able to gain the girl he wants in the regular way. It 
also sometimes happens that a youth will do so simply to 
revenge himself on a girl, having no intention to keep her as his 
wife, but merely to have her divorced and stigmatised as divorced, 
for if the girl declines to live with him she must be divorced 
in full form and cannot again be married as aspinster. On the 
whole tut is rare. 


Nir-bolok (literally meaning “run in”) is a form of marriage 
used when a girl takes the initiativ andis of two kinds. The 
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first takes place when a young man and a girl living in the same 
village have agreed to marry, but the former hesitates 
about the match. In this case, the girl goes to the jog-maajhi and 
reveals the secret to him, and he takes her to the house of 
the boy’s parents. Two days afterwards the parents inform 
the manjhi, and they talk the matter over, temporarily separate 
the young couple, and end by having a regular marriage. The 
other kind of nir-Lolok is resorted to when young man, after 
living with a girl, refuses to marry her; then the girl forcibly 
enters his house and sits in a corner, whilst the future mother- 
in-law tries to drive her out by burning tobacco leaves. If 
the young mau ugrees to keep the girl, a marriuge is urranged 
in the manner mentioned above ; otherwise the villagers fine both, 
and he must give the girl Rs. 3. 

There is another form of marriage called tunkt dipil bapla Tunks 
(literally ‘“‘carrying a basket-on-the head-marriage”’), which is ean 
the poor man’s marriage. The girl is simply brought without 
any ceremony to the bridegroom’s house, where endurddn is 
performed. 

The form called saya is used for tho marriage of widows and Sanga. 
divorced women. ‘The bride is brought to the bridegroom's 
house attended by a small party of her own friends, and the 
binding portion of the ritual consists in the bridegroom taking 
a dimbu flower, marking it with sindur with his left hand, 
and with the same hand sticking it in the bride’s back 
hair. 

‘Widows are allowed to marry again, but the bride-price is 
only half that given for an unmurried girl. The reason for this 
is that the Santals believe that after death a widow will rejoin her 
first husband, and her second husband will only enjoy her in this 
life. Bigamy is not uncommon, nor is it regarded as irregulsr, 
but few Santals can afford more than one wife. 


Fraternal polyandry is a recognized custom among the Ponyan- 
Santals. There ic sexual intercourse between a husband s ?®* 
younger brothers and his wife (4i//), provided they show a 
certain amount of decency and do not make too open a display 
of their relations. According to the Revd L. O. Skrefsrud, the 
younger brothers formerly enjoyed this privilege even after they 
were masvied, but at present the wife is usually common property 
only while they are unmarried, When an elder brother dies, bis 
widow very frequently makes her home with one of the younger 
brothers as a kind of elder wife, and this almost invariably 
happens when the widow is left badly off. Similarly, a Santal 
woman’s younger sisters (erwel kuriko) have a share of her 
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husband’s favours. It is, in fact, considered perfectly legitimate 
for a man to carry on an intrigue with his wife’s younger sister, 
provided the girl is agreeable, the only condition being that if 
she becomes pregnant he must make her his wife. Such 
intimacy is not resented by his wife. On the contrary, she 
countenances and sometimes encourages it, though Santal wives 
are usually extremely jealous. If taxed about it, she will often 
reply that it prevents her younger sister from having liaisons 
with other young men. It must not be supposed that such 
relations are universal. “All elder brothers do not submit tamely 
to their wives being enjoyed in common; all wives are not 
complacent, nor do all younger brothers and younger sisters con- 
form to what is asked of them. Families often become divided in 
consequence of an indulgence in these practices, but the fact that 
they are recognized antl form a part of the social system of the 
Santal is incontestable.’’* 

Tho elder brother bas by no means the same privileges as 
younger brothers, a familiar saying being —‘The younger brother’s 
wife (diokot buku) is like a Conga or god.” From the day of her 
marriage, a younger brother’s wife and his elder brother (dadat) 
must never so much as touch one another ; they cannot enter the 
same room or remain together in the courtyard unless others are 
present. Should she come in from work in the fields, and find 
the elder brother sitting alone in the courtyard, she must 
remain in the village street, or in another verandah of the house 
till some other people enter the house. She may not loosen or 
comb her hair before the elder brother; to do so would be 
considered highly improper, and would imply that the relations 
between them had become much too familiar. She cannot usually 
sit down in his presence, and it is most improper for her to take 
a seat on a porkom or bed while he is close by. Should it be 
necessary for her to sit down while he is near, sho must use a 
gando or low stool.* 

The following explanation by Mr. Bodding of the relations 
of brothers and their wives is of interest as illustrating the 
Santaél family life :—‘‘ The first thing to be taken into considera- 
tion is the basis of the Santal matrimony, viz., the husband’s 
rights of property. A Santal buys his wife, or rather the 
father buys wives for his sons, if he is living; and that this is 
real business is shown by many circumstances, besides the fact that 
 bride-price is paid, of which I shall mention only one. When 
at the marriege the bride has been brought to her future home 


* Notes on fraternal polyandry among the Santals, by Mr. C, H. Craven and 
the Revd. L. 0. Skrefernd, J.A.8.B. Part 111, 1908, pp, 88 90. 
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and her friends and relations are going to take leave, the /uméi 
budht* says to her :—*Now remain, my girl; this is your house, 
this is the place where you shall go out and in. Eat and work 
industriously. Don’t long for us; this is your house (or home) 
for life. Both bones and ashes did we sell you.” ‘The meaning 
of the last expression is that whether alive or dead she will 
thenceforth belong to and be the property of her husband. 

‘* When she becomes the property of her husband, his younger 
brothers, because they stand in a quasi-filial relation to him, seem 
also to get some rights in her together with him. A result of 
this is probably the circumstance mentioned above that the 
younger brothers are allowed such liberties with the wife of the 
elder one, and another custom, that in cage the elder brother dies, 
the younger brother—if hu wishes, tor it is not enforcud—takes the 
widow as his wife (or co-wife, if he has one before), without, 
however, going through any marriage ceremonies. ‘They have 
already paid for her, they say ; she belongs to the family. 

“Further, an elder brother, especially tho eldest one, is 
looked upon as the representative of the father, and after his 
death is the head and governor of the family. For this 
reason there are, in fact, some Santals who look on the wife of 
their eldest brother as equal to their mother and pay her respect 
accordingly. But it must be borne in mind that this is only 
individualistio and not vse general custom. I mention it only to 
show the feelings of the better Santais towards their vlder brother, 
especially when there is some considerable difference in age 
between them. In case the father is dead, an elder brother 
manages the affairs of the household, and will have to buy 
the wife for his younger brother. The result of this position 
of an elder brother is that he is considered legally equal to a 
father-in-law of the wife of his younger brother.” 

The old gurus say that in the good old days only two causes piyonce. 
brought about divorce, viz., unfaithfulness on the part of the wife 
and witchoraft. Now-a-days it is otherwise; if the married couple 
do not live peaceabiy, divorce is soon resorted to, and even 
& woman may demand divorce if the man takes another wife. 
If a woman is proved, to the satisfaction of the Santél sense of 
justice, to be a witch, the proceedings are very simple. Without 
any ceremonies the husband, supported by the people of his 
village, takes the woman and makes her over to her parents or 
nearest male relatives, himself keeping all the children. The 

* The lumté budhi is the duenna who follows the ride to the tio house of the 


bridegroom, and is gencrally a relation of the bride’s father, but other people may 
officiate as such, 
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bride-price is not paid back, and if there is a daughter the 
mother does not get the customary piece of cloth at the daughter's 
marriage. This kind of divorce is now nearly obsolete. The 
regular divorce (called sukam ar ich, t.e.. literally, leaf tearing) is 
performed in the following way :—The villagers meet together, 
led by the mawhts of the two villages concerned. <A dota 
with water is placed on the ground, and husband and wife are made 
to stand facing one another, one on each side of the etd, the man 
facing the east. The headman of the husband's village then 
exhorts the man as follows:—“ By the grace of Sing Bonga, the 
five mountain spirits and the ancestors, we, the people, took omens 
from the urich bird on the right side and the ere bird on the left, 
and tied you together aud joined you togethe: with marriage 
chains like the dar and the bindo climbers (two large and strong 
forest vines). We did not join you together for one diy, but for 
ever and aye, like stone and rock, till you became hoary and mioss- 
grown. Now it is no fault of ours, but if you cannot be united, 
what can we the poople do ? Now, therofore, both of you think 
woll and reflect carefully in your hearts; otherwise you may at 
some future day say {hat the people made you separate. You, 
if you really want to renounce her, call on Sing Bonga, the 
five mountain spirits and the ancestors, and tear the leaves, or 
else tear them not.” 

The mau is then made {o stand on his left leg, facing the sun 
and with his hands in a suppliant posture Thereupon they give 
him three sa/ (Shorea robusta) leaves, He takes them and, with 
his cloth twisted round his neck, salutes Sing Bonga and 
tears the leaves with a jerk. Then he turns round and kicks 
the Jota over with his right foot, and renounces any further 
connection with the woman. The man salutes all those present, 
commencing with the wank; the woman does the same If the 
leaves are not torn straight,there is an idea that the pair will 
come together again. If all the waterin the Jord is not spilt, 
the idea is the same ; itis thought that there is probably atill 
some love left. In any case, in spite of their being divorced in 
this world, they will meet again in the world to come. 


The act just described is the final one. Before it is performed, 
they go through more or less protracted judicial proceedings with 
full settlement of the claims of the parties, the laws regulating 
which are briefly as follows. Ife man divorces his wife for no 
fault of hers, he has to pay her divorce damages (chhadaad,)— 
now-a-days generally Rs. 5—besides which, he cannot claim to 
have the bride-price refunded. He has further to give the woman 
one cow, one bandi of paddy (about 12 maunds, valued at Re. 5 
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according to the old price of paddy), one brass cup and one cloth. 
All this is now generally commuted to money and amounts to 
Rs. 7. The children belong to and go with the father, but if 
there is a babe at the breast, tho mother keeps it till it can go 
to the father, when the woman, in return for her trouble in feed- 
ing and looking after it, gets 16 mauuds of paddy and one cloth. 
If the mother has had special expenses caused by the child’s illness, 
they are refunded to her. 

If the woman is at fault, tho man gets the bride-price repaid, 
and the woman gets nothing. If she has committed adultery, 
the co-respondent will have to pay douhlo the bride-prico and keep 
the womau, who is generally given into {he man’s custody by the 
panchayat, If the man cousents to keep his wife, he gots from 
the co respondent Rs 5 “to cleanse the vessel,” and Rs 5 
“to save the head, i.e, life.” Jormerly the husband {rackod the 
guilty pair down and killed them both. 

Tf s man has taken a second wife, the first and real wife can 
demand divorce. Formerly a second wife was taken, with the 
consent of the first wifo, only when the latter was barren or so 
feeble as not to be able to do her household work Tho man 
in this case does not gel any of the bride-price back, but has, on 
the contrary, to give his divorced wife something. Formerly he 
gave her a cow, a band of paddy, a cloth anda brass cup, and 
this custom is still kept up if the pair have after their marriage 
managed to acquire some property; otherwise tho giff merely 
consists of Rs. 5 as damages, a cloth and « brass cup, the total 
value of which is about Rs 7, At ihe time of divorce the people 
on both sides go very cuwefully into all the accounts, aud 
the sum paid may in some cases be small or apparently very 
large. 

The Santals, like other tribes in the same state of develop- wan. 
ment, look upon marriage as naturally nocessary. The people T49? 
always try to get their childron marricd as soon as they can rons, 
afford it, so as to get them settled in life. Tractically the only 
unmurried people are chose physically unfit for marriage~and it 
is no easy maiter for them to be certified unfit. The young 
people are not permitted to make one another's acquaintance 
before marriage if they do not happen to know each other already, 
Love is not an essential thing in a Santal marriage, and has 
nothing to do with the arrangement of a regular marriage. 
As a matter of fact, marriage is practically a leap into the 
dark, and it is a wonder that it turns out as well as it often 
does. It may, however, happen that the affections of one or 
other are already engaged, or become engaged later on, in a 
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wrong quarter; or there may be incompatibility of temper. 
In these cases, if the man is at fault, the wife will be neg- 
lected, and as soon as she finds this out, she will run off to her 
old home. If the woman’s affections have strayed, she will 
similarly seize the first opportunity to run home on the smallest 
pretext, for it will generally be found that she has a lover in or 
near her old village. Ifthe married couple are not revouciled, 
a divorce will ensue within the first few years, but comparatively 
seldom afterwards. If they have got children, the chances are that 
they will become gradually attached, and a kind of genuine 
conjugal love may be found between old couples. If they have 
sottled down quiotly, conjugal fidelity is the rule; but in this 
respect the men are better than the women. 

When a Santal is dying, the door of his house is kept open, 
in order that his spirit may leave it and not haunt the family 
residence. After death, the body is taken to a place where two 
roads meet, at the end of the village street, and is lamented 
over by the womenfolk. From this place it is taken to the 
place of burning, which is preferably the bank of a bandh or pond 
belonging to the deceased ; if thero is no such band’ or pond, then 
to the bunk of astream, for cremation always takes place near 
water. The pyre is built north and south, the logs being kept 
together by four poles, one at each corner,’and the head being 
placed towards the south. Before the body is placed on 
the pyre, the male relatives of the deceased—for only the men 
come here—wash his hands, feet and face, and pour a little water 
in his mouth. Then he is carried thrice round the pyreand put 
on the top. The clothes and everything else that he had on 
his body are taken away, and also all the articles sent 
with the corpse, which are sold by auction later. The body 
is covered with a branch, and four pieces of wood are put 
across it. A fowl is taken round the pyre thrive, and is 
finally nailed to the south-west corner pole, ée., the pole at 
the left side of the head. Then the nearest relative takes a 
bit of sedge, wraps a bit of the fringe of the dead man’s clothes 
round it, kindles it, and with averted face places it with the 
left hand on the mouth of the corpse. After this, all the relatives, 
and then the others, throw a branch of firewood on the pyre, 
and proceed to kindle it. The people sit at a distance and watch 
the body being consumed, and they are all shaved. 

When the cremation is over, the relatives go and pick up 
the bones (a bit of the skull, of the collar bone and of one of the 
bigger bones), wash them, pouring turmeric, water and milk over 
them, and put them in a new pot. This is covered with « potaherd 
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with a hole in it (a breathing hole for the dead), in which they 
insert a special kind of grass for tho spirit to go out and in on. 
The rest of the bones and the ashes are thrown into the water, a 
winnowing fan is placed upside down on the site of the pyre, and 
standing on this the carriers of the body dig round it, the Last 
digger hacking at the fan. Cow-dung is then mixed with water 
in a cup, and the mixture sprinkled all over the place where the 
body has been. The pot with the bones is buried outside 
the village. Thereupon all bathe, and before they enter the 
village conse themselves with sd/ resin. The articles sent with 
the dead body are auctioned off the same day, and from the pro- 
ceeds a guat is bought and eaten by all except those belonging 
to the dead man’s house. Now-a-days the men generally go and 
drink with the proceeds. 

Five days afterwards there is a ceremony called tel nahan. 
The villagers assemble at the dead man’s house and shave, 
Then they go and bathe, the men to one place, the women to 
another. The men take with them a little earth (used as soap), 
oileake, oil, three s4/ twigs (used as tooth-brushes) and a couple of 
leaves. The men put these at the water's edge on three separate 
leaves, and offer all with the left hand, first to the dead, then 
to Pilcha Haram and Pilchi Budhi. The last two are invoked 
to take the dead man under their care. Having returned to the 
house three persons arc ‘ possessed,” one by the dead man, who 
is asked how he departed this world and declares whether he 
died a natural death or not. After this, thero is some drinking. 
The bones are now brought, put into a bag made of tho dead 
man’s clothes, taken out by a couple of men and carried over the 
boundary of the village. They are then brought back, put into 
another pot and hung up in the house, to be taken later on to the 
Damodar river. 

‘W) ilst these men are away, the others sit down to eat; a 
leaf cup with rice, a cup with curry, and a third cup with water 
are hung in a siing close to where the person died. The people 
of the house preiend to eat with the left hand, a thing they 
usver do ordinarily, for to use the left hand is considered the 
worst of bad manners. At this time the village people sprinkle 
water over their persons with a khas-khas root; this purifies them 
religiously. Next morning they look to see whether the dead 
person hes eaten the food hung up for him. If any remains of 
food are found, it is a sure sign that he has eaten; otherwise he 
has not. There is no fixed time for taking the bones to the 
Damodar river. It should strictly be done at once; but the dis- 
tance to be traversed makes it difficult to doso. The journey is 
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therefore postponed to a convenient season, and till many can go 
together: generally, they go in December. Along the river there 
are several gdts, where the relative who has brought the bones 
offers earth and tooth-brushes to the departed and to Pilchi 
Harim and Budhi, after he has thrown the bones, eto, into 
the river. He goes into deep water and, facing east, dives; 
whilst under the water he lets the bones go. The finale is the 
hhandan, a great feast with a sacrifice to the dead. When this 
is over, the mourners can resume their ordinary life; but till 
then they can neither sacrifice, nor use sévdur, nor marry, 
ote. 

The family share all they have in common till the death of 
the father, when the property is divided equally among the sons, 
excopt that the eldest son gets a bullock and a rupee more than 
the others. The daughters have no right to any ot the property, 
the idea being that a woman does not inherit, for she is expected 
{o marry and to be supported by her hushand and her sons. 
What she gets is a gift, customary and therefore demandable, 
but it is not inherited. Lately, however, with the sanction of 
the courts, only daughters have been given a life tenure of the 
father’s laud, and this virtually means inheritance by daighters, 
If a man dics without sons or daughters. the property passes 
to the father, if he is alive, and if he is dead, to the brothers 
of the deceased by the same father (not necessarily by the 
same mother) ; if the latter are dead, their sons will succeed. In 
default of these, the deceased’s paternal uncles and their 
sons succeed. The widow of a childless man is allowed one 
calf, one bundi (10 to 12 maunds) of paddy, one 6b4/i and one 
cloth, and returns to her parents’ house, unless, as sometimes 
happens, she is kept by her husband’s younger brothers. If one 
of these keeps her, he is not allowed more than the one share 
of the deceased man’s property, which he would getin any case. 
If a man leaves only daughters, their paterual grandfather and 
uncles take charge of them and of the widow, and the property 
remains in their possession. When the daughters grow up, it is 
the duty of these relatives to arrange marriages for them, and to 
givethem at marriage the presents which they would have received 
from their father. When all the daughters have been disposed 
of, the widow gets the perquisites of a childless widow and goes 
to her father’s house or lives with her daughters. A widow with 
minor sons keeps all the!property in her’own possession, the grand- 
father and uncles seeing that she does not waste it. If the widow 

remarries before the sons are married, the grandfather and unoles 
take possession of all the property ; the mother of the children has 
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no right to get anything, but sometimes a calf is given to her 
out of kindness, this gift being called dhandkar. There are 
special rules im cases where there is a son-in-law who has married 
under the ghardi jawde form already described. If his wife has 
no brothers, and the son-in-law stays on in the house and works 
for his father-in-law till he dies, then he inherits all the immov- 
able property and half the movsble property, the other half 
of which goes to the relatives of the deccased. If there is more 
than one such son-in-law, they divide the property between 
them. 

If there are many grandsons, or if the sons do not live Parri- 

happily together, especiaily if the father has married again and 7°* 
had other issue, the father and mother may make a partition. 
A panchayat is called and the father divides all the land and 
cattle, keeping one share for himsolf. The son with whom the 
parents live retains possession of their share during their lifetime. 
Daughters get no share in the property, but if they are unmarried, 
they get one calf each, that being the dowry given them at 
marriage. Unmarried sons get a double share of the live stock, 
one share representing their marriage expenses. Tho cattle 
which the daughters-in-law received from their fathers and 
brothers and from their fathers-in-law at the time of marriage 
are not divided, but the cattle which the sons got at marriage are 
divided. If a woman dics while her sons are unmarried, they 
cannot demand a partition even if their father tukes a second 
wife, but they can do so if they likc after marriage. The father 
then gets one share and the sons ono share each. If the second 
wife has no children’ when tho father dies, the sons of the first 
wife can take the share their father got, but if they take it they 
will have to pay for the funeral of their step-mother, 

The most noticeable development among the Santals during Tur 
recent years is what is known as the Kharwar or Kherwar ie i 
movement. It appears to have been first noticed in 1871 when ment. 
its leader was one Bhagrit of Taldiha—the name appears to 
be a corruption of Bhagirath, and the title of t4b4;: which he 
bore was also borrowed from the Hindus. From accounts given 
by Santals at the present time the methods pureued by Bhagrit 
were as follows. In the early morning he gave audience; 
the people came to him, each bringing a leaf-oup full of 
sun-dried rice (not the ordinary rice boiled before husking), milk 
in a éoté, a bit of betel-nut and one pice. This was all placed 
before the ba+dji, who listened to what they had to say, but kept 
quiet till all had put in their petitions. Bhagrit would then 
harangue them much as follows: —“ You have now brought your 
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petitions to me; I shall lay them before God (Chando) All will 
be well with anyone whose petition pleases God ; if it does not, 
he must come again. Come twice, thrice, or even o‘tener; make 
your petitions tome, andI shall pray to Him for you. You 
must also continue to pray to Him, and then you will reap the 
benefit. If anyone is in serious trouble, he must keep watch 
throughout the night.” 

The following morning, before sunrise, he asked the people 
whether they had kept watch If they said that they had slept, 
he scolded them, saying that they had come only to eat. If they 
said they had watched, he asked them whether they had seen Chando 
come down and heard him talk with Bhagrit. This, of course, 
was news to them, and they were treated to a new Larangue, 
Bhagrit charging them with lying and telling them that it 
was their own fault that they got n»help. Then he started 
preaching to them, the subject matter of his address being very 
much the same as that of the ten commandments of the 
Christians. He charged them to live by {his precepts and not to 
let evil come into their lives, otherwise they would not get God’s 
blessing. 

As time went on, his style of preaching was somewhat altered, 
probably because the people did not attain their wishes, and the 
attendance fell off. He had to find something to explain the 
one and counteract the other. He now said that all evil had 
to be purged out, and all should come to him with one heart. 
‘ We or our fathers have sinned utterly (‘sixteen annas’); when 
our sins are fully atoned for, we shall be the owners of the 
country.” In course of time he collected a good deal of money, 
of which he and his helpers kept most. Then came the famine 
of 1874 in spite of all his promises. When Burma rice was 
imported, Bhagrit told the people that now they could see how 
God was working for them. The Sahibs were afraid. Ihe rice 
which they brought was rice formerly given by the Santals 
to the bongas, and now brought back under some pretext. It 
was for the Santals to eat, but they must be very careful not 
to let fowls or pigs pollute it, and they should bathe daily and 
then cook their food. This, it will be noted, is a Hinduistic 
touch. Now, if they were only careful, was the time for them to 
get the land. In Sido’s and Kanhu’s time, i.e., in the Santal 
rebellion, it had been God’s desire to give the country to the 
Santals; but they had sinned, especially in having relations with 
women of other races, and so God had refused to help them. 
Now they must act otherwise and cleanse themselves. After this, 
the people commenced to kill their pigs and fowls ; but they were 
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generally wise enough to eat them From this time the followers 
of Bhagrit appear to have taken the name of Kharwar. 

The people who were under Bhagrit’s influence thought that 
the rice imported into the famine-stricken areas was a free gift. 
They carted it from the distributing centres to their villages; before 
they took it into the village street, they sacrificed and ate a 
black goat at its entrance. After this they took the rice to the 
manjhithan, divided it according to their numbers, and oom- 
menced cooking in Hindu style. When the time came for 
paying back the Government advances, they began to disbelieve 
Bhagrit. He still tried to delude them, but was arrested and 
imprisoned, and for the time being the movement collapsed. 

Bhagrit had several imitators, who were also called babdji, or 
in some cases guru, and worked much ashe did. Several of them 
told the people that they had been commissioned by God to work 
for a certain time,e.g., three or five years; when that period 
expired, they ceased working. It is clear that most of them had 
come into contact with Christianity. They declared that they 
did not cure people, but God did. Only those who believed were 
healed, and doubters would not benefit in any way. The people 
must live a clean life and not use filthy language. Some of the 
babazis started regular meetings for the people on Sundays, and 
prohibited Sunday labour for them and their cattle. They further 
directed the people to be kind to their animals, not to strike them 
on the head or on the bones (otherwise they would cry to God, 
who would punish the offenders), and to leave pasture grounds 
for them. One of them introduced Rama, the Hindu deity, 
identifying him with God. Atthe end of his Sunday meeting 
harangue he called out with all his might : “ Ram Chando duhdi,” 
and all those present did the same. Some, but only a minority, 
gave the movement a political aspect by instigating the people 
to refuse payment of rent for their holdings, on the ground 
that land which they had reclaimed from waste belonged solely 
to them. Nearly ali these and later babdjis appeared first in the 
vicinity of Godd& and thence spread southwards and eastwards. 
It is also noticeable that the strange rumours which sometimes 
pass through the country seem to emanate from the same 
quarter. 

Little was heard of the movement after the imprisonment 
of some of its leaders, but it revived in 1880, largely owing to 
the preaching of one Dubia Gosain, who is said to have appeared 
from. somewhere near Deoghar and was more Hinduistio than 
others of his dass. He commanded the Santals to kill their 
pigs and fowls and to conform to Hindu customs. He claimed 
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divine authority, and obtained no Little influence owing to letters 
containing his commands being circulated far and wide. Consi- 
derable excitement and a spirit of smouldering disa‘Yeetion ensued 
among the Santals, always on the look-out for supernatural mani- 
festations. This excitement, as related in Chapter IT, led to some 
disturbances at the census of 1881, but the arrest of the babayi 
and the vigorous measures taken by Government prevented more 
serious trouble. Subsequently, in 1891, the Kharwars appear 
again to have taken advantage of the census to frighten other 
Santéls and to spread mischievous rumours in the Rajmahél 
subdivision. It was stated, for instance, that the English Raj 
was to come to an end, the Kharwars would rule in their stead, 
and no rent would be paid; that all Santals except the Kharwars 
would be made Christians; that the soil of the country being 
dark belonged to the dark-skinned people and not to ‘he white 
men, who would go back to thei: own country, where the soil 
was white 


TS Kharwar movement does not appear to be extinct, for a 
few years ago there was a pronounced and widespread recru- 
descence of if during the hard times the people had to go 
through. Several Hindu practices have been introduced ix the 
later phases of the movement, and one marked feature is the worship 
of the ba/4;13. Some of them and of their followers profess to be 
vegetarians, but they do not insist that others should adopt tae 
same diet, though they recommend it. The precepts inculcated hy 
a recent baba’ were as follows. This man was thought to be some- 
what mad just before he became a bahay, because he refused to eat 
anything touched by women. Then it came to light that he was 
a bdbdy in embryo. He forbade all filthy language and insisted 
on addressing all, even children, as father avd mother. People 
soon began to resort to him, and so many flocked to him that he 
could not attend to all personally. Then he declared that he had 
received a command from Gud that the people were to use earth, 
@hubi grass (Cynodon dactylon) and cow-dung ashes, which would 
be blessed if they obeyed his commandments These articles were 
divided into three parts, which were kept separate. One part 
had to be either drunk (mixed in water) or applied externally as 
the caso might be Another part had to be given to the cattle to 
make them give milk A third part was to bring personal pros- 
perity, and to be used according to instructions given, viz., it was 
to be mixed in water in a certain way and sprinkled all over the 
house wherever the inmates had or used or did anything. When 
taking it home, they had to be very careful not to pollute it in any 
way; they had also to eat it from clean utensils and after washing. 
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The articles used have a symbolic meaning, and are not regarded 
as medicines. 

Tn this connection, it may be remarked that the Santals 
instinctively feel the importance of symbolical action. In 1907, 
for instance, when there were 2» number of ddddjis in the south 
of the Santal Parganas, their disciples could be seen running, but 
never walking, from place to place; this was a symbolic action 
intended to impress the necessity of haste. Again, if a woman 
comes to a Jabaji to be delivered from the dongas—for a babdji, 
though not a witch-finder, professes to cure s confessed witch— 
he proceeds in a semi-symbolic way. It would take too much 
space to describe in detail how the babaj: finds out the truth, 
Briefly, the woman confesses to having had sexual intercourse with 
a great number of bonyas (in one case, it is said, the woman men- 
tioned as many us 127 mule bongax, cach separately by name) 
during the confession the Jaba/i, as wu preliminary measure, draws 
figures on the ground, muttering mantras, spitting ou the figures 
and wiping them out; after «# night’s preparation, he gives the 
woman u twig with which she draws figures on the ground accord- 
ing to his instructions, one to represent each of the bengas with 
whom she has lived ; finally the 464); makes tho woman break 
off her connexion with each donga, and she repeats after him a 
long list of abusive epithets for each and every bonya, winding up 
with spitting and trampling on tho figures, 

A bahay: pretends to be « propuct, an intermediary between 
the supernatural and the material world, and 1s ut times taken by 
the people at his own valuation, Tho result is that those who 
believe in him, resort to him to get relief or help when they have 
lost faith in their ordinary everyday remedies. The village which 
a ba6a/i makes his headquarters is generally full of people who 
want 2» cure for all kinds of diseases and frailties, either for them- 
selves, or for their relatives or their cattle, One has an obstinate 
sore, another has epilepsy, a third has a cough, a fourth has ring- 
worm. One wants a remedy to prevent his children dying off as 
they are born; the wife uf another never gets any childron at all; 
a third has a confessed witch for a wife, etc. And the baba is 
expected to be able to help each and every one of them. Politics 
do not play any great part at this stage, but may come in later as 
a result of the babdji’e teachings. 

The babdjie appear in some cases to have a lucrative profession. 
Bhagrit certainly made money; at first he waa pleased to 
receive only copper; later on he admonished the people to 
bring silver—then their applications would be granted sooner ! 
Others, however, have used the money they got to help the 
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people, ¢.g., Bariar éabaji did not receive money. The people 
threw it oa the ground before him; and when his levée was 
over, he used to ask whose money had been los. -As no one 
answered, he said that he had no authority (ie, no divine 
command) to take money, called the village policeman and ordered 
him to give it to the blind, the halt and the sick who had come, 
and also to buy them food ; he was not, however, to give it to 
anyone who had money with which to buy food. 

The Kharwaér movement seems to have been originally of 
a religious character. The Santal traditions assert that their 
ancestors had no Jonyas, but worshipped God alone. They are 
conscious that they have become degraded by giving up their 
purer belief, ¢g., the old gurus will despairingly ask what 
can be the reason why God has punished them and permitted 
them to lead a vagrant life, moving like the silk-worm, from place 
to place, without any abiding home. In ordinary years Santal 
will not give much heed to such thoughts; but the dormant 
memory of God is more or less awakened when anything extra- 
ordinary happens to the people as a whole (¢.g., fam ne or 
scarcity), or when things happen to the individual which are 
not explained by the malign influence of dcngas or witches, or 
do not yield to ordinary remedies. In such contingencies, they 
are apt to think they will improve their lot by altering or reform- 
ing their religious practices avd beliefs. This also explains the 
spasmodic character of the movement. In times of comparative 
plenty or prosperity very little is heard of it; during times of 
famine or scarcity the movement revives. 

It is noticeable that on its religious side the movement has 
shown a tendency to Hinduism. Its early followers called them- 
selves Sapha Har, t.c., the pure men, and eschewed fowls, pigs and 
intoxicating liquor, but took ganja. One still meets Santals 
who call themselves Sapha Har, wear their hair in long matted 
tresses, aud claim that they worship Mahadeo and never kill ani- 
mals except as a sacrifice, Atthe same time, there seems little 
doubt that the extraneous ideas which have from the first given 
vitality to this movement are Christian. Several of the Labdjis 
have been pervert Christians, and the first, Bhagrit, either had 
been a Christian or at any rate had been in a Christian school. 

The fact thai the Kharwar movement has sometimes had a 
political aspect is probably caused by the circumstance that when 
the Santals start thinking of the old days, they conceive of them 
as a golden age with absolute freedom and happiness If, they 
argue, they revert to their old ways, why should not their 
old freedom come back, with no foreigners to harass them or 
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take rent from them? The result is that the Kharwars have at 
times claimed to be an independent race from whom no rent is 
due for land which they or their ancestors have cleared. This 
is not altogether surprising, for the Santals are not yet civilised 
enough to understand the machinery of Government. Their rent 
is paid to the zamindar, and they do not believe that any of 
it is expended for the public good. ‘hey consider that they, 
as the clearers of the land, have an exclusive right to enjoy 
the fruits of their labours. 

To explain certain phases of the movement the following may 
be mentioned. If an idea gets hold of a Santal crowd, they 
cease to reason aud will go to any extreme in pursuing it; but, 
on the other hand, the individual Santal does not feel much, if 
any, personal responsibility or a specific personal interest The 
ordinary Santal is courageous enough behind a drum or a common 
leader; as soon as the latter disappears, there will be «a general 
collapse. ‘Ihus, a bald/i with a political propaganda may be 
dangerous to the public peace; but as soon as he disappears 
very little more is heard of the movement. “It is,” writes 
Mr. Bodding, “ difficult at the present time to say what will 
become of {his movement. It is not by any means extinct 
—there are many Sapha Har in the country, especially in 
the noth and middle part. There are also a few ddhdjis ; but 
as at present nothing special is moving the people, they are 
quiet because they are not sought after, and none of them are 
‘stars’ of great magnitude, or, in other wurda, demagogues 
of any significance. But there is no reason why it may sot crop 
up again in some form or other, the inner causes being there 
as they have been.” 
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CHAPTER VY. 


PUBLIC HEALTH, 


‘ue diseases most commonly met with in the district a2¢ malarial 
fevers, bowel complaints. infiuenza, opthalmia, cholera, small-pox 
and skin discases. 

Malarial fevers arc prevalent Letore and after the 1a'ns, and 
are especially common in the low-lying country bordering the 
Ganges, and in the Damin-i-koh portion of the Godda and Pakaur 
subdivisions, in localities where, the drainage being defective, the 
land is apt {uv become waterlogged and water remains stagnant in 
hollows and depressions. The type most commonly met with is 
intermittent fever, but remittent cases are fairly numerous at the 
close of the rainy season. Eruptive fevers, such as small-pox, 
measles and chicken-pox, are endemic throughout the district, and 
sometimes become epidemic during the hot months preceding the 
rains, Judging from the vital statistics, ihe mortality caused by 
fever is less than in other districts of Bengal, for from 1892 to 
1904 the death-rate was above 20 per mille in only four years. In 
each of the succeeding three years, however, the death-rate was 
as high as 25 per mille, 

Epidemics of cholera break out from time tu time, beginning 
with the hot weather and ending with the rains. The subdivisions 
of Rajmahal and Godda with the municipal town of Deoghar 
suffer most, and the two worst epidemics on record are those of 
1897, when 7,107 or 4 per mille of the population died, and of 
1906 when the disease carried off 6,160 persons or 3°4 per mille. 

There are small outbreaks of small-pox every year, but the 
death-rate since the present system of mortuary returns was intro. 
duced has never been as high as 1 per mille except in 19038, when 
2,986 persons died, representing 1:6 per mille of the population. 

The first outbreak of plague in this district occurred early in 
1901 in Sahibganj, where it had been imported from Monghyr 
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through the Marwaris cf the town, The only other outbreak was 
in the municipal town of Deoghar, and the total number of deaths 
in the year was only 219. This is the worst epidemic the district 
has yet suffered from, the total number of deaths in the six years 
1902-07 being only 222. 

Attacks of dysentery are fairly numerous throughout the year, Other 
particularly during the rains, and deaths from this cause are “***"* 
believed to be much higher than the mortuary returns show. 
Influenza has appeared in epidemic form very frequently of late 
years, in some cases attacking almost every member of a village. 
Opthalmia of a severe type has also been prevalent; the number 
of blind persuus, us recorded at the census, increated from 418 in 
1891 to 2,066 in 1901. Skin diseases, particularly scabies, are 
common among young children during the cold season, 
presumably owing to want of care and cleanliness. 
~ Vaecination is, on the whole, regarded favourably by the yaccva- 
aboriginal races—not that they have much faith in it, but rey. 
because it is the wish of Government. Calf vaccination 
was introduced for the first {ime in 1498-99, und was willingly 
accepted by them, but there was w« considerable prejudice 
against it on the part of the Hindus, particularly the pandas 
of Deoghar, A number of the old vaccinators resigned 
their appointments rather than vaccinate from the cal’, but 
since that year cousiderable progress has been made, lu 
1907-08, altogether 55,776 perens or 12 per mille of 
the population were successfully vaccinated as against an 
average of 40°8 per mille in the previous five ycar, while 
the ratio of infants to whem protection was afforded was 61°? 
per cent. 

The marginal table shows the public charitable dispensuries in vepican 
existence in 1908 und the number [sstitv- 
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quarters of Dumka, Rajmahal and Godda, The Dumka hospital is 
contained in a good stone building, and like the Deoghar 
dispensary has separate accommodation for paupers, infectious 
cases and patients’ relatives. In 1900 the zamindar of Lakhanpur, 
Ra: Bahadur Sitab Chand Liha, added a small cottage hospital 
with two wards for the treatment of women. The Rajmahal 
dispensary is located in a fine old Muhammadan mosque on 
the banks of the river Ganges, a gift of the Eust Indian 
Railway Company. Godda has a substantial building 
with out-houses for treatment of pauper and infectious cases. 
In 1877 two more dispensaries were established at Jamtara 
and Sahibganj. That at Jamtaré was located in a small 
thatched building until 1897, when a masonry building took its 
place. The Sahibganj dispensary until some ten years ago was 
housed in a few dingy rooms in a native sara, but now hes a good 
building with a female cottage hospitel. This dispensary is very 
largely attended by the labourers employed in the sadai grasa trade. 
In 1893 a dispensary was opened at Katikund, and in 1897 
another was started at Bario, both inthe Damin-i-koh. These 
dispensaries are maintainod by the Santals, who pay one anna per 
house annually, ihe Government providing the services of Civil 
Hospital Assistants. In 1898 a dispensary was opened at the 
subdivisional headquarters of Pakaur, which supplied a long-felt 
want. The Raja had hitherto kept up a public dispensary, 
but villagers of low caste were not encouraged to attend it 
for fear that they might carry contagion to the inmates of 
the palace, so that the charity was not of as much benefit 
to the public as it might have been. Subsequently, the 
Raja made over a building, erected for an institute near 
the kachahri, for the new hospital. Next year another dispen- 
sary was opened at Asanbani, the building and stock being 
the gift of Mr. Maling Grant, and a private disponsary was 
started at Madhupur by Babu Balai Chand Dutt. In 1908 
another private dispensary at Maheshpur was brought under 
Government supervision. 

There are two railway dispensaries and four dispensaries main- 
tained by missions, of which the best attended are said to be those 
of the Church Missionary Society and the Indian Home Mission 
to the Santals, The missionaries scattered over the district also 
treat the sick both at the mission stations and in Villages. It is 
satisfactory to note that the Santals, who used to regard a dis- 
peusary as the abode of devils and would not accept European 
treatment, now attend them in fair numbers, provided the Civil 
Hospital Assistant in charge ia kind and sympathetic. The 
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following table shows the receipts of and attendance at the 
dispensaries in 1908 :-—~ 
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There is a leper asylum called the Raj Kumari Leper Asylum peeve 
at Deoghar, which was founded in 1895 as the result of private 42¥27¥- 
efforts, its foundation being chiefly due to the liberality of the late 
Dr. Mahendra Lal Sarkar, c.1.2., who gave Rs. 5,000 towards the 
erection of the buildings, end after whose wife it is named. Two 
male wards capable of accommodating 32 lepers were originally 
constructed, together with kitchens for the lepers to cook their 
own food. In 1900 a dispensary and a female ward capable of 
accommodating four lepers were addod, and the buildings now 
suffice for 40 lepers. The institution is maintained by a small 
endowment and subscriptions, from which as large a sum as possible 
is invested every year so as to make it self-supporting. It 
is managed by a Committee, of which the Deputy Commissionor is 
Chairman. 

The Puri Lodging House Act (IV B.C. of 1871) is in force Lovoixe 
in the town of Deoghar, which is a noted place of pilgrimage, and ae 
in Jesidih Bazar at the Baidyanath Junction, having heen extend- 
ed to the former place in 1879 and to the latterin 1901. This 
Act provides, inter aia, for the appointment of a Tealth Officer 
to inspect lodging houses and report upon them to the Magistrate, 
Under its provisions no lodging house may be opened without a 
license, and licenses are granted only upon 4 certificate from the 
Health Officer steting the suitability of the building for the 
purpose and the number of persons which it can accommodate. 

An amending Act was subsequently passed in 1908, the chief 
objects of which are to provide safeguards against over-crowding 
in lodging houses, to render their inspection more practicable, and 
to give Government power to increase the license fees, so as to 
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seoure the funds necessary for proper sanitation. The receipts 
obtained under the working of the Act form what is known as 
the Lodging House Fund and consist mainly of fees paid for the 
licensing of lodging houses and of contributions, ¢.g., in 1907-08, 
Rupees 4,834 were contributed for the erection of sheds for pilgrims 
on the camping-ground at Deoghar. The Fund provides the pay 
of the Health Officer and a small establishment for collection and 
supervision, consisting of a clerk, overseer and peon, it also makes 
provision for the sanitation and conservancy of the town and the 
construction and repair of buildings, such as pilgrims’ shops and 
sheds. The receipts in 1908-09 amounted to Rs, 1,948 and the 
expenditure was Rs. 11,291, us against Rs. 1,009 and Rs, 19,263 
respectively in 1906-07, and Rs. 7,297 and Rs 7,818 in 1907-08. 
According to the returns for 1908-09, there are 63 licensed 
lodging houses, which have accommodation for 3,153 persons. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


In the level strip of land along the Ganges agricultural condi- Generar 
tions are the same as in tho alluvial plains of Bihar. Elsewhere (0?! 
the surface is toa large extent composed of long undulating ° 
ridges, between which the drainage runs off to join the larger 
streams. The trough-like hollows that lie between the un- 
dulations of the surface are full of rich alluvial soil into which 

a detritus of vegetable matter has been washed. The crests of 

the ridges, however, are as 2 iule very poor, being made up of 
sterile gravel or stiff vlay lying on a hard subsoil, which is de- 
pendent on the rainfall and yields even to irrigation but a meagre 
outturn. The slopes of these ridges, and the swampy ground 
between, supply the only land on which a rice crop can be raised. 

The soil is, in the first instance, brought under cultivation by 
cutting level terraces out of the slope, a small bank to hold 
water being left round each plot. The slopes thus present 

the appearance of a series of steps, varying from one to five 

feet in height. When the slopes are too steep for terracing, 

or the soil too stony for cultivation, the hed of tho stream is 
banked up and made into one long narrow rice field. The rice 
terraces are flooded as soon as possible after the rains set in, and 

the water is retained until the crop ripens in late autumn. After 

the crop has been reaped, the higher levels become dry and hard, 

but the lower fields often remain moist tili February and March. 

The cultivable area which cannot be converted into rice fields 

is used for other crops requiring leas moisture. 
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Crassrg There are two main classes of iand, known aa dhdnt or rics 

OF LAND. lands and Adri or uplands, the land under cultivaticn being almost 
equally divided between them. The rice lands are teually sub- 
divided into three classes, viz., first, second and third class dani, 
this classification depending chiefly on the level of the land, the 
crops it grows and the amount of moisture it retains, First class 
dhéni, called dual, hahél or jol, includes lands on the lower levels, 
which are protected by their natural situation, by springs, or by 
the numerous smal] ombankments which the ryots throw across 
the dips and hollows. The best of the first class rice lands are 
those which are fed by perennial springs, from which moisture 
oozes even in the hottest months of the year. Second class 
dhant, called doem, kanali or sakrat, consists of the rice fields on 
the smaller undulations and the lower terraced lands on the slopes. 
Each step acts as a shallow reservoir for the step below, and there 
is always percolation from the higher to the lower levels. Third 
class d/dni, called soem or bad, consists of the higher terraced fields, 
which have been cut out from the slopes and have only small ails 
or ridges to retain rainfall. Bari lands are unterraced high lands 
on which maize, mustard, millets, pulses and other miscellaneous 
crops are grown. Thoy are usually divided into two main cluss- 
es :—(1) first class dar’, v¢., the land round the village site or on 
the banks of streams, which is usually cropped twice a year, and 
(2) second class ddr’, known as dangalbari, i.e., inferior land away 
from the village site, which is only cropped onoe a year. 

As regards the crops grown on the different classes of land, firat 
class didni land, being low-lying and moist, is utilized for growing 
winter rice, for even in the driest year these fields accumulate and 
retain sufficient moisture for its growth. Gram, linseed, khesari 
and other raéi crops are also sometimes raised on these first class 
rice lands ; and in tracts where they form flat and extensive 
bahiars, asin those parts of the Godda subdivision which adjoin 
Bhagalpur, radi is frequently grown. The second class paddy fields, 
are utilized indifferently for growing winterand autumn rice, 
When winter rice is grown on them, the crop is apt to fail in years 
of short rainfall, unless it is protected by bandhs or embankments 
forming reservoirs, from which water can be let into the fields if 
there is an early cessation of the rains. When autumn rice is 
raised on such lands, the crop is more secure. Second class land is 
occasionally utilized in the cold weather for growing a second 
crop of wheat, barley, linseed, Ahesdri or lentils. Sugarcane is 
often grown on second class rice lands close to tanks or streama 
which afford facilities for irrigation. The third class paddy fields 
usually grow bhadoi or autumn rice. 


